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PEEFACE BY THE EDITOR 



One of the most acute observers of American Society — 
M. de TocqueviUe — ^maintains that it is only a develop- 
ment in advance of a condition to which Society every- 
where is tending, and that through the impulse of 
irresistible laws. The effects of this tendency is an 
equalizing of the relations of Society, and is a necessaiy 
outcome of the progress of civilization. He allows indeed 
that this tendency admits of being directed ; and he con- 
siders it to be the duty of statesmen so to guide its force as 
to prevent those shocks to Society which inevitably result 
from leaving it to be directed by the ignorant or the vicious. 
The policy of our own wisest statesmen for the last forty 
years may also be sedd to be a consequence of this philo- 
sophic conviction. 

Our interest in the manifestations of the tendency of 
American Society is increased by the consideration that 
it is our own transplanted unto new soil, without those 
checks to its development which cling to a Society that 
may be said to have grown in the soiL To change the 
figure : — Society here may be compared to a machine of 
very complicated mechanism, a great many of whose parts 
seem to answer no other purpose than to act as drags upon 
its movements, while they are so intimately related to its 
essential principles that it is very difficult to estimate what 
might be the result of their removal^ Society in America 
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on the other hand may be represented as a machine of 
simpler construction, without the friction of imnecessary 
parts, and whose movements are quicker and more easily 
followed. These qualities render it specially adapted for 
the purpose of observing the action of social and politi- 
cal forces. And as might be expected, it has had a 
large share of attention by observers from various quarters 
— some of them men of great eminence. From an outside 
point of view few subjects have been better placed before 
US ; and the openness and candour of the American char- 
acter presented imusual facilities for the task. 

The authoress now introduced for the first time to British 
readers, speaks from an internal standpoint, and to her 
own countrymen and countryivomen. The series of articles 
which compose this treatise first appeared anonymously in 
Hie Atlantic Monthly Magazine. They are not now repub- 
lished to promote the particular scheme of social reform 
aroimd which the authoress has grouped her ideas, nor 
even- to promote the general principle of co-operation, which 
the editor coincides with her in thinking to admit of appli- 
cation only in exceptional cases and under favourable cir- 
cumstances. It is questionable if she considers Go-operative 
Homekeeping practicable even in America. But we think 
no one will quarrel with the use she makes of it here, as a 
medium to give coherence and unity to her subject. Their 
chief value to us consists in the incidental glimpses they 
give of the tone and feeling of American Society, for though 
there may be an intentional exaggeration exhibited here and 
there, we doubt not that our authoress is a representative 
exponent of the thought and feeling of the best section of 
American ladies. As between the sexes, it is no small gain 
to have the women's side of the question placed before us 
with 80 much candour and ability by one of themselves. 
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Many will be surprised at the undertone of conservative 
feeling which she exhibits ; and we in this country, 
at least, must feel gratified at the decided leaning mani- 
fested toward that which is highest and best amongst 
ourselves, in preference to the more attractive but less real 
graces of French Society. Those English ladies who a're 
agitating for political rights will be surprised at the view 
she takes of that aspect of the question. 

As Society here need not be expected to develop in all 
its issues in the same direction as that of America, such 
differences may be expected, and their value should be 
none the less to us that they run counter to our anticipations. 
The reason of our being at fault here is, that our expecta- 
tions are based upon insufficient data ; not that the laws of 
development operate differently, and hence the necessity of 
sometimes taking an internal standpoint for our observations 
—for from an outside view some of the modif}4ng principles 
are either overlooked by us altogether or their influence is 
underrated. We shall best see this illustrated by looking 
at the mistakes made by Americans in their estimate of 
European Society, and our authoress has said a few things 
on this head, which form no exception to the general rule. 
M. de Tocqueville's words are the best exposition of this 
tendency, and they form the most graceful excuse for 
those who unconsciously manifest it. He says : " I have 
lived a great deal with the people of 4;he United States, 
and I cannot express how much I admire their experience 
and good sense. An American should never be led to speak 
of Europe, for he will then display a vast deal of presump- 
tion and very foolish pride. He will take up with those 
crude and vague notions upon which the ignorant all over 
the world love to dwell. But if you question him about 
his own coimtr}', the cloud which dimmed his intelligence 
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will immediately disperse, and his language will become as 
clear and precise as his thoughts." It is "readily admitted 
that since M. de Tocqueville wrote many Americans have 
written to whom his censure is inapplicable. 

It would be unjust to our authoress to overlook the 
practical purpose of her book, which is the noble and 
humane one of trying to improve the condition of woman, 
and through her to raise the whole scale of social and 
domestic comfort and enjoyment, and to remove the ob- 
stacles that prevent her attaining to the highest develop- 
ment of which her nature is capable. If the manner in 
which she has attempted this have any success in promot- 
ing so desirable an end, it needs no other justification. 

Since these articles were first published (1869), we read 
that " there are now sixteen ladies studying in the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Michigan, twelve in the Arts 
Faculty, and one as a law student. The University was 
opened to-women less than a year ago, so that prompt ad- 
vantage has been taken of the facilities offered." 

But it is to be hoped that women will not rest content 
with the higher end only of their programme attained. 
The need of systematic training for the duties to which the 
great proportion of them are by nature destined far out- 
weighs in importance the higher education. How little 
does the happiness or comfort of Society depend upon 
whether a few hundred, or it may be a thousand women can 
practise medicine compared with whether several millions 
are competent housekeepers ? 

The Editor has only further to add that the Articles are 
reprinted as they first appeared, with such slight modifica- 
tions as are not worth specifying. 

Edinburgh, \%i November 1870. 
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CHAPTEE I 

The Young American Housekeeper. 

" TITY dear/' said I last aiitunm to a young married lady 
-^'A friend, whom in the spring I had seen brilliantly 
blooming and handsome, " it strikes me you. are looking a 
little careworn." 

" I am,'' returned she, with great animation, " and I have 
been giving it as my opinion, that quite too much is expected 
of women. First, I had all the packing and moving of 
going down to the sea-shore to attend to. Then, my house 
was full of visitors all summer ; and I had to take breath 
as well as I could between hurrying a cake into the oven, 
and being in the parlour to receive or entertain them. Of 
course there was any quantity of sewing to do ; and, as if 

all this were not enough, Mr. would come in daily to 

know if I had learned my French lesson, and whether I 
had given my regular hour to my piano ; and now I have 
just got through with the pleasant experience of selling 
and stowing our furniture, preparatory to going to Europe. 
So it is no wonder if I have grown a little thin ; and, in 
fact, as I said before, I have come to the conclusion that 
entirely too muck is expected of women ! " 

Whether the conclusion be just or otherwise, nothing 
could more perfectly represent the plight of a multitude of 
intelligent and ambitious young matrons of moderate means 
than the lively complaint of my beautiful friend. For in 
these days of strain and struggle and desire, who of ua i& 

A. 
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there that understands how to live ? who that possesses a 
domestic machinery so perfectly balanced, so nicely ad- 
justed, so exquisitely oiled and polished, that every duty 
and every pleasure glide from it noiseless and complete as 
do the separate marvels that fall from the ci-afty wheels and 
lathes of this modem era ? 



The Old-Fashioned Housekeeper. 

That the art of living, so far as the body and its sur- 
roundings are concerned, can be, and often is, carried to a 
very high degree of perfection, the superlative housekeepers 
we all have known are ample proof. My whole girlhood 
was spent just across the street from the greatest genius in 
this respect that I have ever met. The fresh exterior of 
her square white dwelling, with its immaculate board walk 
crossing her greenest sward ; and its shining windows, 
through which smiled her roses and carnations upon the 
passer-by, gave pleasant promise of the absolute spotless- 
ness of everything within. She was not one of that dismal 
type of housekeepers who exclude the light and muffle 
everything into shapelessness lest damask and carpets 
should fade ; but on the contrary, her house was flooded 
with the brightest sunshine. The air, laden with the per- 
fume of cut flowers or house-plants, seemed purer than that 
outside, and, whatever the weather, its temperature was 
perfect. Nothing was for show, and but little for pure 
ornament, but everything was the best of its kind and in 
true taste and keeping. As for her table, " never, till life 
and memory perish, can 1 forget" the vision of that tea- 
cloth, far whiter than the snow, with its gleaming silver 
and glass and china, displaying incomparable viands, whose 
delicacy and perfection were all her own. 

At this ambrosial board she sat, a lady between sixty 
and seventy, straight as an arrow, wearing no cap, nor need- 
ing any ; with her beautiful chestnut hair braided in almost 
as thick a tress as a quarter of a century ago ; low-voiced, 
intelligent, self-contained; with a comprehension in her 
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eye, a firmness in her mouth, a concentrated and disciplined 
energy speaking from her whole quiet person, that con- 
vinced one that she could have administered the affairs of 
an empire with the same ease and exactness that she did 
those of her household. With one elderly servant she did 
it all ; and as she was never in a hurry, nor ever unpre- 
pared, she seemed to accomplish it with no more effort than 
the glittering engine which one fin^s away in some lower 
comer of a great building, playing easily and noiselessly as 
if for its own pleasure, while in reality it is driving with 
mighty energy a hundred wheels, and employing ceaselessly 
a hundred hands. 

The Influence op the Age. 

Now, such housewifery as this seems to me perfect, but I 
seldom observe any approach to it in the homes of my 
young married friends, nor, though it worries .me, and in 
my secret mind often makes me unhappy, do I attempt 
anything like it myself. Yet what a contrast appears in 
the success of two women, both of whom were perhaps 
equally endowed by nature with talent, ambition, and the 
artistic sense ! The one rushing in feverish haste, over- 
tasked, inaccurate, anxious ; the other walking in cool quiet, 
her whole life stretching behind and before her in fair order 
and freshness, milestoned with gracious duties remembered 
afar off, and beautifully finished with love and care, each in 
its own time and for its own sake. The contrast cannot be 
explained by the difference in years and temperament, for 
in sketching one I have meant to typify us all. It is the 
CENTURY that speaks as loudly in the transformation of us 
young matrons as in any of its more obtrusive revolutions ; 
and all our domestic imperfections are chargeable upon the 
modem feminine education, which differs so entirely from 
that of fifty years ago, that the housewifely devotion of our 
grandmothers is as difficult and disagreeable to us as our 
accomplishments. and extravagance would be impossible to 
them. In a general way, we feel that we ought to look 
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after our households, and, since we earn nothing for our 
families, to save what hired labour we can. But our fragile 
American physique, as well as the fastidious taste bom of 
school-day studies and fanciful young-lady pursuits, makes 
us shrink from kitchen and storeroom ; nor can we bear to 
lose our hold, feeble as it may be, upon the music, the 
drawing, the varied culture of books, travel, and society, 
that made the interest and happiness of our girlish years. 
Pulled one way by necessity, and another by inclination, 
we try to pay an equal homage to opposing and jealous 
gods. But we have not reconciled the quarrel between 
mind and matter. Our smattering of the arts and sciences 
does not emancipate us from the old feminine slavery to 
manual labour. Cooking, sewing, dusting, arranging, still 
stand there to be done ; and, slight them as we may, we 
are yet compelled to attend to them just sufficiently to pre- 
vent our doing anything else wdl. So we accept super- 
ficiality in everything, and, as a consequence, find ourselves 
at many a turn unequal to the situation. Goaded by her 
aspirations and fretted by her imperfections, it is no wonder 
that the young American matron grows thin, nervous, even 
prematurely old ; for she hurries along in the general rush, 
thorough neither as cook, seamstress, musician, student, or 
fine lady, but a patchwork apology for them all ! 

The Problem of the Hour. 

Thus the feminine paradox remains, that, though never 
before our time were so many privileges and advantages 
accorded to the sex, yet never was feminine work so badly 
done, never was there so much frivolity, so much complaint, 
so much sadness, anxiety, and discouragement, among 
women as now. Easy as modem housekeeping is compared 
with that of former times, women seem to hate it and to 
want to get away from it more and more every day. The 
evil is so great that men are growing afraid to marry even 
in this coimtry, while those that are married are so uncom- 
fortable that they have begun to talk in the papers about 
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the necessity of establishing cook-shops and laundries, in 
order to rescue the delicate American wife from the unequal 
conflict with pans, and kettles, and impudent servants ! 

But shall men do aU the work of the worid ? Are we 
indeed come to be made of porcelain, that we must be 
shelved from all practical utility, and stand like the painted 
figures of the mantel-piece, looking down from our narrow 
perch at the toiling and earnest multitudes at our feet ? It 
is time that faithful women ask themselves these questions, 
and try to find out what is the matter with our work that 
we cannot do it well, with ourselves that we cannot take 
delight in it. We seem to have allowed the grand and 
simple outlines of the old feminine idea to escape us, and 
now toil confused at a meaningless and elaborate pattern of 
existence, whose microscopic details develop ever faster 
than the hand can follow or the weary spirit master them. 

The Housewife in History. 

What was the old feminine function, and what was its 
'value? — for how immensely the condition of women in 
these latter days has changed from the immemorial woman- 
life of tradition and history, few of the sex know or realize. 
Throughout long ages the feminine duties, occupations, and 
surroundings were the same, — the ideal woman of every 
successive period of the old bygone world being still found 
in the masterpiece of character-painting for all time, — the 
" virtuous woman" of King Solomon. 

That wise and gracious lady is represented not only as 
" bringing her food from afar, rising while it is yet night, 
and giving meat to her household and a portion to her 
maidens," but also as spinning and weaving at home all the 
clothing of the family, and such a surplus besides of 
" girdles" and " fine linen," that with the sale of them she 
can buy fields and plant vineyards. " She is not afraid of 
the snow for her household ; for all her household are 
clothed in scarlet '' woollen, dyed, spun, and woven imder 
her direction. Her own garments were rich and beautiful 
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as became her state and dignity. " She maketh for herself 
coverings of tapestry; her clothing is silk and purple;" 
while the conspicuous elegance of the robes worn by her 
husband makes him " known when he sitteth among the 
elders in the gates." Five hundred years after the date of 
this description, we hear of a fearful tragedy at the court 
of Persia, that grew out of a magnificent robe made for 
Xerxes the king by his chief queen Amestris ; and still five 
centuries later, we find the Emperor Augustus, lord of all 
the wealth of Rome, refusing to wear any stuffs excepting 
those woven for him by his wife and daughters. The 
ancient kingdoms and nations crumble into dust ; but as 
the new peoples spring up, we find the women, from the 
queen to the peasant, still at the distaff" and the loom. The 
four sisters of the Anglo-Saxon King Athelstan were famous 
for their skill in spinning, weaving, and embroidery ; and 
the Saxon ladies in general were so accomplished in needle- 
work, that it was celebrated on the Continent under the 
name of opus Anglicanum, Mr. Wright, in his History of 
the Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England, informs 
us that, down to about the close of the sixteenth century, 
" women as a rule were closely confined to their domestic 
labours, in spinning, weaving, embroidering, and other 
work of a similar kind ; a hand-loom was almost a necessary 
article of furniture in a well-regulated household ; and 
spinning was so universal that we read sometimes of an 
apartment in the house especially devoted to it, — a family 
spinning-room. Even to the present day, in legal language, 
the only occupation acknowledged as that of an unmarried 
woman is that of a spinster. The young ladies of great 
families were brought up not only strictly, but even 
tyrannically, by their mothers, who kept them constantly 
at work, exacted from them almost slavish deference and 
respect, and even counted upon their earnings." 

Finally, we may complete the picture by glancing at our 
own countrywomen of only a hundred years ago as sketched 
by the Rev. Lyman Beecher in his account of his boyhood. 
Among their other crops, he and his uncle raised " an acre 
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or two of flax, thoiigli it was impossible to keep Aunt Ben- 
son and niece in spinning for the winter.'' " In June we 
sheared the sheep ; the fleece was washed, carded, and 
spun ; Aunt Benson spun it in the house. Flax in winter, 
wool in summer, — woman's work is never done." " They 
made all sorts of linen- work, table-cloths, shirtings, sheets, 
and cloths. If it had not been for this household manufac- 
tory, we never should have succeeded in the Revolution." 
" I can see Aunt Benson now as plain as I see you ; she 
and Annie got breakfast very early. Our living was very 
good, rye-bread, fresh butter, buckwheat cakes, and pie for 
breakfast. After the dishes were washed, Annie and I 
helped aunt to milk. Then they made cheese, and spun 
till dinner. We dined on salt pork, vegetables, and pies, 
corned beef also ; and always on Sunday a boiled Indian 
pudding. We made a stock of pies at Thanksgiving, froze 
them for winter's use, and they lasted till March." 

Now the various industries that " Aunt Benson and 
niece" thus carried on alone, were, before the Reformation, 
the common occupations of all women ; and not only the 
farmer's wife, but every noble lady, every gentlewoman, in 
her own house, was a manufacturer on a scale proportioned 
to the number of her servants. She probably could not 
read or write ; and in those perilous days she never dared 
to travel unless for the solemn purpose of a pilgrimage. Be- 
fore the age of Henry VIII., ladies never even went to court, 
hence there was no great centre of feminine fashion, and 
one or two handsome gowns lasted a woman of rank a life- 
time, without change of cut or ornament. The rooms of 
her hall or castle were so few and so gloomy, and their 
furniture so scanty and uncomfortable, that a modem 
housekeeper would be frightened almost at the description 
of it, while the neighbourhood in which she lived generally 
contained all her interests, and bounded the sphere of her 
ideas. Nevertheless, in spite of her ignorance, her limita- 
tions, and her deprivations, the woman of all those twilight 
generations lived a life of beneficent activity. "Lady," 
that is, "Loaf-giver," because from the time when the 
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Princess Sara, Abram's wife, "baked cakes for Lis guests, 
down to the age of the great Elizabeth, to prepare and dis- 
tribute food was one of woman's noble offices. She super- 
intended the salting tubs of beef and pork ; she brewed 
great casks of ale ; she saw to the making of butter, cheese, 
soap, and candles ; she directed the spinning and weaving 
of linen and woollen fabrics, from carpets and wall-hang- 
ings down to shifts and kerchiefs ; she distilled essences 
and flavours, and compounded medicines and ointments ;i 
she delighted her guests with the fantastic elaborations of 
her cookery ; and the splendours of her intricate embroidery 
shone on holy altar and priestly vestment quite as often as 
on her own person. 

Woman in history, then, appears in general as preparing 
the food, making the clothing, and ordering the households 
of the race. The practical value of these vocations will be 
taught us by Political Economy. 

Society as Classified by Political Economy. 

This science separates mankind into tw^o chief classes, 
viz., those who produce the wealth and supplies of a com- 
munity, and those who consume them. Consumers are 
divided again simply into productive and unproductive con- 
sumers, but producers^ are of various types, the three 
principal being : — , 

1st. Agricultural and mining producers, or those "who 
obtain from nature the raw materials of food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

2d. Manufacturing producers, or those who prepare these 
materials for use. 

3d. Distributing producers, or those who convey the raw 
material to the manufacturer, and the manufactured article 
to the consumer, — comprehending the commission merchants, 
wholesale dealers, importers, grocers, butchers, and shop- 
keepers of every description ; their vast machinery being 

1 In those days it was not " unfeminine" to heal the sick. 
s I endeavour to follow Mr. Mill here. 
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the ships, railroads, highways, waggons, horses, and men by 
which this distribution is eflfected. 



Place of the Historical Housewife in Political 

Economy. 

Such is a rough classification of the great army of workers 
by whom mankind are clothed, fed, and sheltered. From 
what we have just seen to have been the former occupations 
of women, it is evident that production, of the second of 
these types, — namely, manufacturing,— once constituted the 
TRUE FEMININE SPHERE, for throughout past centuries 
woman assumed and adequately fulfilled the task of prepar- 
ing the food and clothing of the race out of the raw materials 
that man laid at her feet. It is true that this domestic 
manufacture was carried on in the privacy of her own home, 
and in a rude and simple way ; but that does not alter the 
value of the performance. Human knowledge and human 
needs go hand in hand. Our ancestors knew nothing better, 
and wanted nothing better, than what their wives and 
daughters could do for them. In their day, therefore, 
women must have created nearly half the wealth and sup- 
plies of the world, because they did one half of its necessary 
work. Hence every woman in her own house was self-su^- 
porting, that is, earned her own living there by virtue of her 
indispensable labour ; not only so, she contributed with 
her husband to the support of their children, and, if she 
chose to extend her enterprise, was able, like the virtuous 
woman of King Solomon, to exchange the fruit of her hands 
for fields and vineyards, and so help to make her family 
rich. 

The Feminine Producers of To-day. 

Now the women who do all the cooking, washing, and 
sewing of their families, the wives of small farmers, mechan- 
ics, and labourers, as well as those who hire out their time, 
servants, mUl-hands, shop-girls, seamstresses, etc., are still 
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self-supporting, still producers, because they perform a large 
part of all the lighter manual ilabour needed for the susten- 
ance and well-being of the community. 

The Feminine Consumers of To-day. 

But the whole class of women who keep servants, — a 
class which is intelligent and refined, and many of whose 
members are cultivated, accomplished, and intellectual, — 
this immense feminine host, I say, has sunk from its former 
rank of manufacturing producers into that of unproductive 
consumers, 1.6., of persons who do not pay back in mental 
or manual labour an equivalent for the necessaries they use 
or the luxuries they enjoy. Children, the aged, and the 
infirm are the only persons that in a well-regulated com- 
munity by right compose this class, — the first, because, if 
nourished and educated during their period of helplessness, 
they will grow up producers of material or intellectual 
values ; the others, because they may have once been sucli 
producers, and, were they not disabled, would still be so. 
But for healthy, educated, intelligent adults by millions to 
be ^uppoi-ted by the extra toil of the rest of the community, 
as educated women are now, is a state of things entirely 
contrary to the natural division of labour, — is one of the 
monstrous defects of modem civilization, and perhaps the 
most fruitful source of disorder, suffering, and demoraliza- 
tion that could possibly be devised. 

If the mere necessaries of life were given to us, as to an 
army of soldiers, even this would be a heavy burden upon 
society, as we learned during our war, when it cost the 
North one or two thousand millions to provide our troops 
with coarse food and clothing and rude shelter for four years 
only. But upon us are lavished the wealth and luxury of 
the world from generation to generation. The expensive 
residences, the costly furniture, the rich jewels, silks, and 
laces, the dainty or dashing equipages, the delicate tables, 
the thousand articles for comfort, convenience, or delight 
that one sees in even every modest home, — ^for whom are 
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they created, by whom are they enjoyed, so much ashy the 
women of the middle and upper classes ? And the only 
return that the most industrious of us know how to make 
for it all is to set^, — ^a few hours out of the twenty-four ! 
That is to say, after our education has cost the country 
millions, we sit down amid surroundings worth hundreds 
of millions, to compete with the illiterate Irish needle- 
woman to whom we only give a dollar and a half a day. 
For plain sewing we will allow her but seventy-five cents, 
scarcely enough to pay her board in an Irish tenement, and 
yet few of us will pretend to accomplish as much as she 
does, since, even if we would, our countless interruptions 
and distractions prevent us. If, then, we value so low the 
continuous toil of our sewing-women, what should we be 
willing to pay for our own fitful industry ? It would in- 
deed be curious to know what one lady would give another 
for the actual labour performed between Monday morning 
and ^Saturday night, and yet even this little we are losing. 
Hitherto men have allowed us at least to make up, if we 
would, the fabrics they sell us. But this last comer of our 
once royal feminine domain they are determined now to 
wrest from us. They have invented the sewing-machine, 
and already it takes from us not far from five hundred 
million dollars' worth of sewing annually. Our husbands 
are clothed entirely from the shops, and in all the large 
dry-goods firms they have marshalled the pale armies of 
sewing-girls to ply the wheel from morning till night in the 
production of ready-made garments for feminine wear also. 
Those who set the fashions are in their league, and help 
them to put down private competition by making the de- 
signs more and more complicated and artificial, so that 
professionals only pan perfectly execute them, while they 
have so multiplied the " necessary" articles of dress and 
housekeeping, and so raised the standard of their adorn- 
ment, that no woman who does all her own sewing can do 
anything else. Glad and almost forced to save ourselves 
time and trouble, we purchase at our husband's expense, as 
usual, and put not only the profit of the cloth into the 
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pocket of tlie store-keeper, "but the profit also that he has 
made on the wretched wages of his seamstresses. Mean- 
time, our daughters are scarcely taught sewing at all, and 
in fifty years the needle will be well-nigh as obsolete as the 
spinning-wheel. 

Men's Prejudices on this Subject. 

One might think that men would reflect on what they 
liave done by their machinery, in thus degrading women 
from the honourable rank of manufacturing producers into 
the dependent position of unproductive consumers, and, 
seeing the exhaustive drain that such an army of expensive 
idlers must inevitably be upon society, that they would be 
glad to encourage them in every way to find new paths for 
their energies. Instead of this, however, they all by com- 
mon consent frown on our attempts to support ourselves, or 
on our being anything whatever but " wives and moAers." 
The egotism of the French king who said to his subjects, 
" I am the state," is far surpassed by that of educated 
gentlemen toward the ladies of their families,— " Be con- 
tented at home with what I can give you," say they all, — 
which, explained, means, — " As far as you are concerned, I 
am the universe, and whatever portion of it you cannot 
find in me, or in the four walls wherewith I shelter you, 
you must do without," and they manage very adroitly to 
keep the feminine aspirations within these bounds without 
appearing to exercise any coercion whatever. Does a young 
girl love study, or charity, or art, better than dress or danc- 
ing ? The young men simply neglect her, and slie is de- 
prived of social enjoyment. Has a wife an eager desire to 
energize and perfect some gift of which she is conscious, 
her husband " will not oppose it," but he is sure that she 
will fail in her attempt, or is uneasy lest she make herself 
conspicuous and neglect her housekeeping. Or if a daughter 
wishes to go out into the world from the narrow duties and 
stifling air of her father's house, and earn a living there by 
some talent for which she is remarkable, he will not forbid 
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her, perhaps, but still he thinks her unnatural, discon- 
tented, ambitious, unfeminine ; her relatives take their 
tone from him ; nobody gives her a helping hand ; so that 
if she accomplish anything it is against the pressure — ^to 
her gigantic — of all that constitutes her world. If her 
strength and courage fail under the disapproval, they re- 
joice at the discomfiture which compels her to become what 
they call a " sensible woman." 

Thus the strongest influence in the feminine life, the 
masculine, combines with our own timidity and self-distrust 
to make us cherish the false and base theory that women 
always have been, always will be, and always ought to be, 
supported by the men ; and hence the perfect good faith 
with which even the noblest women trifle away their time 
in shopping, visiting, embroidering, ruflBling, tucking, and 
frilling, and spend without scruple on dress and furniture, 
pleasure and superficial culture, all the money that their 
husbands will allow them. From early girlhood we are 
told that "to please is our vocation, — not to act ;" and so 
we have come to believe and to live as though personal 
adornment were our only legitimate ambition, personal 
vanity our only legitimate passion. 

State op Affairs in Europe. 

In England and France, owing to the multitude of trained 
servants, and their low rate of wages, the baleful work 
seems completely accomplished of rendering the educated 
part of the sex, from the princess to the shopkeeper's 
daughter, thoroughly useless. -^ And having driven every 

• 

1 See Miss Ingelow's story of ** Laura Eichmond," where it is 
kept as a profound family secret, and felt as a family disgrace, that 
one of the daughters of a village widow lady, on the diminution of 
her mother's income, should choose to take care of the silver and 
glass and china, and to clear-starch her own and her sister's muslins, 
rather than go out as a governess. One does not wonder that the 
authoress rewards such astonishing virtue with a rich husband, when 
it is impossible to discover from their novels what Englishwomen 
are bom for, except to sketch, play croquet, ride, drive, dress for 
dinner, and read to the poor. 
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noble ambition out of women's minds, and crowded them 
all into the narrow arena of social competition, the lords of 
creation are turning round upon the victims of their own 
encroachment and selfishness with the most frightful abuse. 
It is horrible to read that article in the Saturday Review 
called Foolish Virgins. Malicious satire or contemptuous 
rage against the sex seem to be the only utterances pos- 
sible to a formidable portion of the most brilliant writers 
of Europe. Judging from the newspapers and reviews, 
however, the practical position of European gentlemen to- 
ward women is greater wrong and contumely still. Men, 
by the forces and influences themselves have put in motion, 
have made women vain, they have made them frivolous, 
they have made them extravagant, they made them burdens 
to society, and now they are repudiating them.^ " Unless 
you possess a fortune that will support you, we will not 
have you. The perquisites and privileges of wifehood are 
too great for such expensive fools. We prefer to take mis- 
tresses from the humbler walks of life, who will be less 
exacting.'' Such is said to be the tone and practice of large 
classes of men both in France and in " Christian England ;" 
to-day, over a million of the marriageable ladies of the 
latter country are living in enforced celibacy, while for 
every one so deprived of her birthright of wifehood, some 
girl in a lower rank is given over to dishonour. 

Thus the evil takes root frightfully downward and 
spreads correspondingly upward. Nor is it with us, even, 
a thing of the future. It is here among ourselves. The 
respect and deference so long accorded by American men 
to their countrywomen is perceptibly on the wane. It is 
an inheritance which came down to us from the religious 
devotion, courage, and industry of our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers who encountered with true feminine 
fidelity the perils of wilderness and war by the side of the 
fathers of the nation.* But like every other inheritance it 

1 See the opening chapter of Michelet's lamentable book * La Femme. ' 

2 As an example, read the heroic history of Mary Nealy in Har- 
per'3 Monthly for February, 1868. 
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must be kept up by effort similar to that which created it 
or it will be lost for ever to us as it seems now to be lost to 
the women of India, of Greece, of Rome, of Gaul, of 
Germany, of England, who can be proved to have once 
possessed it proportionally with ourselves, and from the 
same causes, — the virtue and high spirit of the primitive 
maidens and wives of each nation. As they emerged from 
barbarism into civilization, however, all of them in turn 
have made the fatal mistake of trying to fashion themselves 
after the wayward masculine fancy, instead of striving to be 
true to the eternal feminin| ideal, and hence in the end 
they have largely become but slaves and panders to 
masculine passion. God gave imto woman grace and 
fascination wherewith to allure man, her natural enemy, 
into her homage and allegiance, but these alone cannot 
suffice to keep him there. Feeble and suffering as she often 
is, for this the very highest qualities of human and of 
feminine nature are necessary ; and there is now too much 
in the lives of American women that is false both to God 
and to womanhood to cause any surprise should men 
waver in their loyalty. That they are thus waveiing, the 
unrebuked and increasing immorality of the yoimg men, 
their selfish luxury, their later marriages, the thinly veiled 
saixjasms of the press, the licentious spectacles of the stage, 
all proclaim loudly enough. The English club-house, 
stronghold of intensest egotism, built of women's hearts and 
cemented with their tears, — the living tomb of love, — is 
beginning to rise against us all over the land ; so that, 
utterly excluded as we are from their business and their 
politics, men may shut us out also from their pleasures and 
their society, and even from their hearts, — for club-men, as 
is well known, easily dispense with matrimony. In short, 
all the signs of the time are against us, and the question 
simply is, shaU we float blindly down the current of 
unearned luxury and busy idleness, as our Asiatic and 
European sisters have done, until we find ourselves, like 
them, valued principally for our bodies? or shall we 
determine by earnest effort to keep at least the relative 
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roys womanly beauty and delicate proportions, and 
. these the very essence of the feminine idea. Not 
Tiy strength, but subtile grace, harmony, and skill, 
idLn the secret of our influence; and hence, in those 
tarles where women work in fhe fields, they are 
rved to receive but little masculine respect and con- 
ettdon. 

.^ second type of production, though once our own, 
b alsp to be out of the question ; for though all women 

ciew are in so far manufacturing i)roducers, yet, as 
:S cannot possibly employ the higher faculties of the 
» for an educated woman to make herself a factory 
bive or a seamstress is as great a waste as if an educated 
■^vere to devote his life to digging or wood-sawing. 
est precious labour to society is brain labour, because 
t alone can energize matter and muscle, and wield 
xrces of nature for the increase of human comfort andj 
K]i.ess. The man or woman, therefore, who from 
or education is capable of giving brain labour to the 
» and chooGes instead to give the muscular or manual 
t* that ignorant persons can perform equally well, robs 
y^ of the thought-power that it needs, and the great 
cxking mass of the only work that it can do. Educated 
^■Hl, then, should seek to produce, not with their hands, 
irith their heads, by the better organization of the 
►Xig of ignorant women who are already manufacturing 
^Ciers, — the factory operatives, seamstresses, and servants 
' civilized world. It should be a social axiom, that, 
- v-er women work, there certainly is a feminine sphere ; 
>. accordance with this idea all the feminine productions 
^ farm — butter, cheese, the canning, preserving, and 
ing of fruits and vegetables, and the making of 
'Stic wines — should appropriately be superintended by 
bh, because women are the workers. The same is 
of sewing in every department, and also of much of the 
aing and weaving in the large mills. The melancholy 
cioration observable in the women operatives of England 

the Continent could never have taken place if the 

B 
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positions with wliicli the sexes started in the American 
wilderness. 

If this latter, what then is the real. root of the matter ? 

The answer is that the times are changed and women are 
changed, but the Old World masculine and feminine pre- 
judices and conventionalities have not changed with them. 
Because women once found an ample sphere and an 
absorbing vocation within the walls of their homes, it is 
believed that they can find them there still, though that 
vocation has been taken almost entirely away, and to their 
larger mental growth that sphere is narrowing fearfully 
round them. A great revolution has come about inwardly 
in ourselves and outwardly in our surroundings, but we 
have not attempted any adjustment of the new conditions. 
Hence society has lost its balance, and everything is 
dislocated. There is no well-ordered and comfortable 
arrangement for us, no definite and necessary work at once 
suited to our taste and commensurate with our ability. 
The favourite theory of our nature and destiny, and the one 
on which the current unsystem of feminine education is 
principally based, is that " a true woman" should be a har- 
monious melange of everything in general and nothing in 
particular. Social opinion hardly leaves one a choice 
between eccentricity and triviality. Thus every year it is 
harder for thoughtful and earnest women to find their true 
places in life, and half the time they are discouraged, and 
wonder what they were made for. 

I for one, say that this statQ of things is no longer to be 
endured. There must be some work in the world for 
educated women ! Why, then, do we not search for it day 
and night until we find it ? 

Ah, if the finding it were all, we should not have very 
far to look ; for let us consider only the three great types of 
production before mentioned, — agricultural, manufacturing 
and distributing. 

It is evident that the first of these affords no sphere for 
educated, nor indeed for any women. Out-of-door labour, 
except a little of the least and lightest, — gardening, — 
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destroys womanly beauty and delicate proportions, and 
with tliese the very essence of the feminine idea. Not 
brawny strength, but subtile grace, harmony, and skill, 
contain the secret of our influence; and hence, in those 
countries where women work in fhe fields, they are 
observed to receive but little masculine respect and con- 
sideration. 

The second type of production, though once our own, 
ought also to be out of the question ; for though all women 
who sew are in so far manufactuiing producers, yet, as 
sewing cannot possibly employ the higher faculties of the 
mind, for an educated woman to make herself a factory 
operative or a seamstress is as great a waste as if an educated 
man were to devote his life to digging or wood-sawing. 
The most precious labour to society is brain labour, because 
thought alone can energize matter and muscle, and wield 
the forces of nature for the increase of human comfort andj 
happiness. The man or woman, therefore, who from 
talent or education is capable of giving brain labour to the 
world, and chooses instead to give the muscular or manual 
labour that ignorant persons can perform equally weU, robs 
society of the thought-power that it needs, and the great 
unthinking mass of the only work that it can do. Educated 
women, then, should seek to produce, not with their hands, 
but with their heads, by the better organization of the 
millions of ignorant women who are already manufacturing 
producers, — the factory operatives, seamstresses, and servants 
of the civilized world. It should be a social axiom, that, 
wherever women work, there certainly is a feminine sphere ; 
and in accordance with this idea all the feminine productions 
of the farm^butter, cheese, the canning, preserving, and 
pickling of fruits and vegetables, and the making of 
domestic wines — should appropriately be superintended by 
women, because women are the workers. The same is 
true of sewing in every department, and also of much of the 
spinning and weaving in the large mills. The melancholy 
deterioration observable in the women operatives of England 
and the Continent could never have taken place il the 

B 
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refined and Christian wives and daughters of the mill- 
owners, had from the beginning of the system watched over 
the moral and physical welfare of these poor workers as 
they should have done ; moving among their roaring looms 
and spindles, a beneficent presence of wise and tender 
charity, and weaving bright glimpses of comfort and a 
golden thread of beauty in the sordid pattern of their toil- 
some lives. But educated women have at present no 
capital wherewith to start farms or manufacturing enter- 
prises, nor money to buy stock in those already established, 
sufficient to enable them to gain any control over the 
management of the operatives ; and so manufacturing, like 
agricultural production, is, for the moment, out of our reach. 

Distributing Production more Encouraging. 

"We need not fold our hands, however, nor devote them 
to the futilities of worsted work, because into two of the 
great armies of the world's wealth-makers we can find no 
admittance. That division of productive labour which con- 
sists in direct distribution to the consumer will afford 
"ample room and verge enough'' for the energies and 
powers of most of us, if we only have spirit to undertake it. 
The Retail Trade of the world is, in my opinion, and at 
this present stage of its progress, the true and fitting 
feminine sphere, the only possible function open whereby 
the mass of educated women may cease from being burdens 
to society, may become profitable to themselves and to 
their families, and, above all, helpful to the great host of 
women-workers beneath them, whom now their vast 
superincumbent weight crushes daily more hopelessly to 
the earth. 

Arguments for and against the Solution op the 

Difficulty. 

" The rdail trade ! " I think I hear the two millions of 
American ladies protesting with one voice, " Why, even in 
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the country, the wives and daughters of the village shop- 
keepers think it beneath them to stand behind the. counter, 
and are those of our city merchants, of our professional men, 
to condescend to the sordid employment V* 

Yes, and for various reasons. 

1st. There is nothing else that we can do. 

2d. It requires much conscientiousness, accuracy, tact, 
taste, and prudence, — all eminently feminine characteristics. 

3d. It is a peculiarly feminine employment because it 
needs little physical strength, and because the immense 
majority of retail purchasers are women. 

4th. It now withdraws from the true fields of masculine 
effort an immense number of men who would otherwise be 
forced to add to the supplies and wealth of the community 
by agricultural and other productive enterprizes. Thus the 
community loses enormously in two ways : it is deprived, 
on the one hand, of an army of producers (the retail mer- 
chants and their clerks) ; and on the other it has to support 
an army of unproductive consumers, — the women who 
might, but do not, carry on the retail trade. 

5th. While it is a vocation wholly suited to women, it is 
just in so far improper for men, taking them from their 
natural vocations, herding them together in towns and 
cities where they live unmarried on small salaries, shrink 
physically and mentally amid their effeminate surroundings, 
and degenerate morally through the lying and cheating 
they unblushingly practise, and the dissipation that is often 
the only excitement of their vacant hours. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that by so much as we 
pay the retail traders and their clerks for doing expensively 
what we could do cheaply, by so much we deprive ourselves 
and our families of the comforts and luxuries of life and 
of its higher influences and pleasures as connected with 
education, with art, and with beneficence. Why can many 
of us not have the beautiful dresses and surroimdings that 
our fastidious taste longs for? Because we cannot earn 
them. Why are the colleges shut against us ? Because we 
cannot knock at their doors with half a million in our 
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hands. Why do the churches and charities that we love 
languish ? Because we have no means of our own where- 
with to sustain them. Why are working- women only paid 
half as much as working-men ? Because it is impossible 
for men to furnish the whole support of one half the fem- 
inine community and pay the industrial half justly too. 
Why is our vote a matter of contempt and indiflference to 
the country? Because we are poor, dependent on our 
fathers and husbands for food and shelter, and our vote, 
therefore, could represent neither physical strength nor 
money, — the two " powers behind the throne " that uphold 
all governments, and the only two that give the vote its 
value or even its meaning. I am not one of those who 
desire " manhood suffrage " for women, but I confess I am 
painfully impressed with the impotence and insignificance 
of my sex, when I see that " laughter '* is all that generally 
greets the discussion of its enfranchisement, even in the 
graver hall of Congress ! 

If now there are any out of our two million " ladies " 
who are convinced from these reasons that it would be 
well if they could carry on the retail trade of the coun- 
try,' it is probable that several difficulties will present 
themselves to their minds as tending to make the thing 
impossible : — 

1st. The want of capital wherewith to start retail stores ; 

2d. The want of time ; for daily household duties, trifling 
as they individually are, would wholly interfere with busi- 
ness ; 

3d. The social prejudice, felt equally by both sexes, 
against women's publicly engaging in trade, even if in its pre- 
sent demoralized state it were desirable that they should do so. 

There is only one method of overcoming these objections, 
and of making the transition at once practicable and agree- 
able. 

This method is by an entire reorganization of the do- 
mestic interior on the basis of the great modem idea of Co- 
operation, — in short, by Co-opebativb Housekeeping. 
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The Rochdale Equitable Pioneers. 

Nearly all the world now knows the story of the twelve 
poor weavers of Rochdale, England, who twenty-four years 
ago met together to consult how they might better their 
wretched condition. Their wages were low, provisions were* 
extravagantly high, and adulterated besides. One man 
thought that voting was what they needed to right them, — 
another, that strikes would do it ; and still other theories 
were propounded, when one immortal genius of common 
sense suggested that they should not strive for what might 
be out of their reach, but simply try to make a better use 
of what they had. They decided to pay each twenty pence 
a week into a common stock, until they got enough to buy 
a few necessary groceries at wholesale. It took them nearly 
a year, and then they elected one of their nimiber as clerk, 
and opened the first co-operative store. Their stock in 
trade consisted only of about seventy-five dollars' worth 
of flour, sugar, and butter. Their plan was. First, to sell 
to each other and to outsiders at the usual retail prices, but 
to give a good, article. Second, to sell only for cash dovm. 
Third, to make a quarterly dividend of the clear profits to 
the subscribing members, or stockholders of the association, 
the share of profit being determined in each case by the 
amount the stockholder or his family purchased at the co- 
operative store. Thus, whatever a man's household con- 
sumed, whether much or little, he got back the third that 
would otherwise have gone to enrich some cheating grocer. 
Co-operative stores and societies of all kinds have been 
started in many parts of Europe, and are springing up in 
this country also in every direction ; but this one of the 
" Rochdale Equitable Pioneers," as they called themselves, 
still stands at the head of the movement, and is the most 
signal instance of its success. Its stockholders now num- 
ber six or seven thousand, its capital is over a million of 
dollars, and the yearly profits of its business between three 
and four hundred thousand; it has clothing, dry goods, 
and shoe stores, as well as groceries and butcher-shops ; it 
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carries on a farm, a cotton-factory, a corn-mill, a building 
society, a life-insurance and burial society ; it owns a read- 
ing-room, and a library ; it lias lately taken a conspicuous 
part in the public improvements of the town of Rochdale, and 
as its proudest monument can point to a whole community 
raised in morals and intelligence no less than in comfort. 

The Weak Side op Co-operative Stores, and its 

Cause. 

But there is another side to the picture. The opponents 
of the movement can tell us of many co-operative stores 
and associations that have failed. The members have lost 
their interest ; their agents and clerks have been dishonest, 
careless, incapable, etc. But this is not surprising. The 
only reason that retail traders find business at all is, that 
they save the working community trouble by collecting, 
from the different places where they are produced, the silks, 
woollens, cottons, the meats, vegetables, and grains, that it 
needs for its food and clothing. If the retail trader, either 
singly or in league with the manufacturer, adulterate his 
goods, or if he make an intolerable profit upon them, the 
community, as in the case of the Rochdale Pioneers, may 
combine against him and supersede him. But the attempt 
is contrary to the modem idea of the division of labour. 
The men who compose the working community have each 
their particular craft or profession to attend to. One is 
a carpenter, another a doctor, etc. To organize and look 
after a co-operative store is, in fact, to undertake another 
business, and most men would rather pay the diflference 
than be distracted from their own pursuits, and have the 
trouble of thinking about it. Thus, I thijik, that, in the 
long run, co-operative store-keeping will fail, and things 
come round again to just where they are now, unless co- 
operative homekeeping steps in to take its place, and to 
carry this idea to complete and noble fulfilment. 

How this can be done I shaU submit to the judgment 
of practical women in the next chapter. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Preliminaries op Co-operative Housekeeping. 

LET us suppose that in some town there are from twelve 
to fifty women who desire to associate themselves in 
housekeeping, for the double purpose of lessening their current 
expenses and of employing their time profitably in a given 
direction, their husbands being willing that they should try 
the experiment. How shall they go to work ? 

The first step will be to hold a meeting of those inter- 
ested, and, after some one has called the meeting to order 
and stated the general object that has brought them to- 
gether — namely, the hope of devising a better system of 
housewifery than the expensive and unsatisfactory one 
now prevailing — one of the housekeepers present should be 
elected to the chair, and another chosen as secretary ; and 
the remainder of this meeting, as well as every subsequent 
one, should be conducted according to strict parliamentary 
rules. 

It should next be moved and seconded, that an organiz- 
ing committee of not less than twelve housekeepers be 
chosen for the purpose of drawing up a constitution and 
bye-laws for the proposed Co-operative Housekeeping 
Association, and of preparing the working-plans for its 
different departments. If this motion be approved, and 
the committee chosen, all the business possible to the pre- 
liminary meeting will be over, and it may be adjourned. 

The burden of the whole undertaking now falls upon 
the organizing committee. Its first work, after electing its 
chairman and secretary, will be to draw up a constitution 
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• 

and bye-laws ; and this, fortunately, has lately been rendered 
very easy by the publication of a work on " Co-operative 
Stores,*' which gives the latest and best results of the move- 
ment in England and Germany. In this may be found 
a model for the constitution of a Co-operative Store Society, 
which, with a few additions and alterations, would serve 
perfectly, it seems to me, for the organization of an associa- 
tion of co-operative housekeepers. 

The Author's attempt at a Constitution. 

Should such a body as this organizing committee ever 
come into the being, I suppose, of couKe, that the members 
will provide themselves with copies of this work,^ and, after 
studying it thoroughly, will draw up their plan for them- 
selves. But as I regard their future existence as highly 
problematical, lest co-operative housekeeping should never 
boast even a " paper constitution," I will give here, in small 
type, my own modification of the the one set forth in the 
book, with explanatory remarks, many of which also are 
copied. 

Article I. — QeneraZ Objects. 

The Co-operative Housekeepers' Society of has for its object 

to furnish the households of its members, for cash on delivery, with 
the necessaries of life, unadulterated and of good quality, and 
accurately prepared, both as to food and clothing, for immediate 
use and consumption, and from the profits of this sale to accumulate 
capital for each individual housekeeper or her family. 

Explanations op Article I. 

Several general and indispensable principles are em- 
bodied in this declaration. 

Ist. That the association is to sell only to its " members." 
This excludes trade with outsiders (which would compli- 
cate the business indefinitely) and in consequence induces 
more housekeepers to become regular members. 

1 It is published by Leypoldt and Holt, New York, and sold for 
fifty cents, paper cover. 
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2d. No goods or meals being delivered except for " cash," 
the pernicious credit system of our present domestic 
economy, by which good and trustworthy customers are 
made (through overcharging) to pay the bad debts of the 
unthrifty and dishonest, is swept away ; and, moreover, a 
check is put upon the inevitable extravagance which the 
credit system fosters by postponing the day of settlement. 

3d. The article sold being of "good quality," every 
housekeeper would be sure of getting her money's worth. 

4th. As they would be "accurately prepared for im- 
mediate household use and consumption," she would be 
saved all the expense and house-room of separate cooking 
and washing conveniences ; all the waste of ignorant and 
unprincipled servants and sewing- women ; all the dust, 
steam, and smell from the kitchen, and all the fatigue and 
worry of mind occasioned by having the thousand details 
of our elaborate modem housekeeping and dress to remem- 
ber and provide for. 

5th. As all the clear " profit" on the goods the house- 
keeper buys is to be paid back to her, — and this profit is 
about a third on everything consumed by her household, 
— even if she take no active part whatever in the executive 
duties of the association, she will, by merely being a mem- 
ber, receive again £60 from every ;£180 she lays out. Now 
it costs hundreds of town and city families of moderate 
means for food, kitchen fuel, and servants* wages from ;£130 
to ;£200 a year ; nor can a woman dress with mere neatness 
in these times for less than £40 a year. Then, under our 
present system, about £240 a year passes through the hands 
of those among us who live with what is called moderation 
and economy. But in co-operative housekeeping, a third 
of this sum would be saved, and we should have as much 
for £160, and get it more easily and comfortably, than we 
do now for £240. If, however, the co-operative house- 
keeper were qualified to fill one of the offices of the associa- 
tion, and chose to do so, then, beside her dividend of profit, 
she would have also the salary of her office ; both salary 
and dividend, remember, being clear gain, since her ex- 
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penses are provided for along witli those of her husband 
and children. 

Since the association would, of course, buy* everything at 
wholesale, like any other store, it may be asked why, in- 
stead of buying at the usual retail prices, and receiving 
back again the third that constitutes retail profit, the house- 
keepers should not simply pay to the association the cost 
price of their family food and clothing, — as the saving in 
the end would be about the same. I answer, because in 
Germany and England both systems have been tried, and 
the one proposed has been found by far the most successful. 
It gives greater zeal and interest to the co-operator to feel 
that, without the trouble of thinking about it as an econ- 
omy, a little comfortable sum is accumulating for him or 
her which, at the end of the quarter or the year, can either 
be used for some household comfort or invested in some of 
the enterprises for the benefit of the association that, as in 
Rochdale, would very soon make their appearance in con- 
nection with it. 

To the five general principles of the first article of our 
constitution should be added two others of hardly less im- 
portance which I will embody in the second article. 

Article II. — Salaries and Wages. 

The Co-operative Housekeeper's Society of will accept no 

voluntary labour, but will, as far as possible, fill its offices with its 
own members or their female relatives and friends, eX fixed salaries; 
and these salaries, as well as the wages of all its clerks and servants, 
shall be the same as would be paid to men holding similar positions. 



Reasons for Article II. 

It is one of the cherished dogmas of the modem lady, 
that she must not do anything for pay ; and this miserable 
prejudice of senseless conventionality is at this moment the 
worst obstacle in the way of feminine talent and energj-. 
Let the co-operative housekeepers demolish it for ever, by 
declaring that it is just as necessary and just as honourable 
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for a wife to earn money as it is for her husband ; let jthem, 
moreover, resolye that time and skill is what they will pay 
for, and not sex, and the age will soon see what efforts 
women can make after excellence when there is hope of a 
just reward for it. Then alone shall we begin to walk in 
self-respect, and the poor, wronged work- woman throughout 
the world will raise her drooping head. 

Article III. — Admission. 

AxLY housekeeper may be received as a member, and all members 
shall be in equal relation to the society. 



Reasons for Article III. 

Women being at present essentially aristocrats, many 
may demur to this article as tending to introduce into their 
companionship those who are not " of their own set.*' But, 
in the first place, co-operative housekeeping, being intended 
largely to supplant the retail trade, must succeed, if it suc- 
ceed at all, on sound business principles ; and, in business, 
social distinctions are not recognized. Money is money, 
whether it come from the poor or the rich ; and if a 
mechanic's wife wishes to be a co-operative housekeeper, 
though she may buy less and simpler food and clothing 
than a broker's or a lawyer's wife, yet, if she pay as 
punctually for it, she has as good a business standing in the 
association as they. In the second place, co-operative 
housekeepers, even if rich and cultivated ladies, will find 
themselves largely in need of the practical assistance of the 
middle and lower classes of women, — of the former for 
matrons, dressmakers, confectioners, etc., and of the latter 
for servants. Now it is often and justly urged in apology 
for the low wages given to women, that they do not, as a 
rule, know their trades and occupations well, and will not 
take pains to master them, simply because none of them 
expect to " work for a living" longer than the time between 
girlhood and marriage. To get skilful servants and work- 
women then, it is necessary to make them feel that their 
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occupation is not the business of a few months or years, but 
their life-long vocation, which the better they understand 
and practise, the higher will be their pay and their impor- 
tance ; and of course there is no way of doing this, except 
by making it possible for them to continue it after marriage, 
instead of giving it up, as they now must do, in order to 
cook, wash, and sew for their husbands and families. Ad- 
mitting them into the association as co-operative house- 
keepers, however, would solve the whole problem ; for then 
their cooking, washing, and sewing would all be done for 
them as for the richer members, leaving them free to give 
to the association their working hours, and their skill in 
that special branch of household duty to which they had 
devoted themselves in their unmarried years. But, after 
all, the amount of the admission fee, like the pew-rents of 
our churches, will decide the character of each co-operative 
association. Birds of a feather have never hitherto found 
any difficulty in flocking together quite exclusively ; and 
aU that would arrange itself, like the diflierent quarters of a 
city, without the necessity of invidious clauses in the con- 
stitution. 

Article IV. — Resignation. 

A housekeeper may resign her membership after the third settle- 
ment subsequent to her written notice of intention to resign. An 
immediate resignation may he accepted hy a vote of the society, 
either in case of sudden removal, or in case of some violation of the 
housekeeper's obligations to the society, or in case there is some 
other housekeeper who is ready to become a member, and assume 
all the rights and obligations of the one resigning. 

Eemarks on Article IV. 

The first clause of this article is necessary in general, in 
order to prevent housekeepers from suddenly and unex- 
pectedly resigning, and thus withdrawing their share of 
stock when the association may be unprepared for it. The 
second clause modifies this somewhat, by making it, in 
peculiar cases, depend upon the vote of the society. The 
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reason why a housekeeper who wishes an immediate resig- 
nation cannot transfer her stock to any but a new member 
coming in is, that if she transferred it to a member already 
holding a share, the latter would then have two, and the 
regulations concerning the amount to be held by each, and 
the dividends to be declared on the stock, would be im- 
practicable ; and one of the first principles of the society, 
which requires that there shall be an equality among mem- 
bers in their representation by votes, would be overturned. 

Article V. — Payments. 

Each housekeeper shall pay the sum of £2 (or such siun as the 
organizing committee may fix) per week, till the payments amount 
to a share of £20. The first payment shall be made on entering the 
society. 

Article VI. — Balancing Accounts, 

A balancing of accounts shall take place four times per annum, 
on the first Saturday after the end of the quarter. 

Article VII. — Distribution of Pro/its. 

The profits, as ascertained on balancing the books, shall be di- 
vided into two parts as follows : I. Say 2 per cent, on the amount of 
all the capital standing to the credit of each housekeeper at the last 
quarterly settlement shall be credited to such housekeeper's account. 
If the profits are not laige enough to admit of 2 per cent, quarterly 
(which is of course 8 per cent, per annum) being thus credited, there 
shall be a credit given of such smaller percentage as will consume 
the entire profits. II. If, after crediting 2 per cent, on the capital 
of each housekeeper as ascertained at the last quarterly settlement, 
any portions of the profits shall remain undisposed of, such re- 
maining portion shall be credited to all the housekeepers in propor- 
tion to the amount of each housekeeper's purchases during the quar- 
ter in which said profits were accumulated. 

Article VIII. — Ajfportionment of Losses. 

If, on balancing the books, loss shall appear to have occurred, it 
shall be charged to all the housekeepers equally, and if such charge 
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shall make the balance standing to the credit of any person less than 
the amount required for permanent share of stock (£20), she shall 
at once begin weekly payments in the same manner as a new niem- 
ber, and shall continue them until l^e balance to her credit shall 
equal the amount required for a permanent share of stoc)c (£20). 

Article IX.— Returns. 

Whenever a housekeeper's share has doubled itself, and reached 
the amount of £40, its holder shall receive, three months after the 
settlement next ensuing, the sum of £20. When a housekeeper 
resigns, not transferring her stock to a new member, the full amount 
of her stock shall be paid to her, if her resignation is caused by any 
urgent necessity ; but if otherwise, 25 pei; cent, of her stock shall be 
retained to the society's capital. 



Remarks on the foregoing Articles. 

Several of these provisions, it will be seen, have special 
reference to guarding the permanent capital of the associa- 
tion from diminution. Consisting, as it does only of the 
twenty-pound admission fees of its members, it is so small 
(for an association of fifty families being only £1000) that 
these precautions will commend themselves to the good 
sense of everybody. The seventh and ninth articles, con- 
taining the rules for the disposal of the profits of the 
association, provide that no money shall be paid over to the 
co-operative housekeeper until her dividend equals the 
amount of her share (£20). This is in accordance with the 
expressed object of the society as laid down in the last clause 
of Article I., " to accumulate capital for each housekeeper 
out of the profits of the business.'* If the dividends were 
paid over to the housekeeper in small sums as fast as they 
came in, she would be likely to spend them, as she went 
along, in gratification of her needs or fancy. Whereas, re- 
ceiviug them always in sums of not less than £20 would 
dispose her to turn them towards the formation of a steady 
capital, to be invested for her own support in old age, or for 
the benefit of her husband and children, should they sur- 
vive her. 
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The Benefits op " Accumulated Capital." 

How often do we see women who have lived for years in 
liberal comfort in the wedded state — ^the mistresses of 
pleasant homes, whose varied range of floors and apart- 
ments made them little worlds in themselves, and with the 
assured and dignified position in society that nothing but 
" one's own house'' can give — suddenly stripped in widow- 
hood of aU their ample surroundings, and portioned off into 
one room, or at the most two, in some son or daughter's 
house, there to live as a supernumerary all the rest of their 
days. No doubt these grandmothers, saintly and subdued, 
often exercise a precious influence on all the members of 
the families they live with. But it is none the less hard 
for them ; and if women could save and invest all the pro- 
fits on the supplies and clothing consumed by their families 
that now slip through their fingers into the pockets of the 
retailers, thousands of lavish housekeepers who are march- 
ing straight to such a life-end as this would be spared its 
deprivations and humiliations. In my opinion, a woman 
that has once had a house of her own, in which she has 
borne and reared children, regulated servants, and played 
her part in society, should never be thrown out of it into 
the corner of somebody's else family except from choice, 
and I wonder that women are not oftener a^pprehensive of 
this than they seem to be. 

It may be said, that as men furnish all the means for our 
housewifery, so, if we are able to save anything, it ought 
properly to return to them. This is the doctrine of the old 
Roman law in regard to the j^ecwKwm, or savings of the slave 
from the allowance made him by his master. In law it 
belonged to the latter, because it was his in the first place, 
and the slave was his also ; hence he could at any time 
resume it. And this would be tenable ground in regard to 
the savings of co-operative housekeepers ; if men insisted 
upon our giving such savings to them we could not help 
ourselves. But this is so opposed to the indulgent Ameri- 
can spirit toward women^ that it is more than probable they 
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would pass a law making such savings by any housekeeper 
her own. Of course, the contrary action would crush all 
independence of enterprise among us, and thus injure mas- 
culine business interests as well as feminine. But, this 
aside, would it not be almost an amusement to the men to 
see how women would go to work ? I think there would 
then be no lack of something to talk about every day at the 
table between the husband and his wife and daughters, or 
in society between the gentlemen and ladies who now are 
so often at a loss for some common interest upon which to 
interchange ideas and experiences. 

Article X. — The Council. 

The highest authority of the Co-operative Housekeeper's Society 

of shall be a Council of all the male heads of the families whose 

housekeepers are members of the society. The Council shall be 
called by sending a printed notice to each of its members, four weeks 
after the second and fouith quarterly settlements of each year. 

Article XI. — Privileges of the Council. 

The Council shall have absolute power of veto in all the moneyed 
transactions of the society. It shall hold its meetings in the pre- 
sence of the co-operative housekeepers or of their chief officei'S. It 
may choose from its own number certain auditors for each half-yearly 
settlement of accounts ; but these gentlemen, before reporting, must 
lay their statements before the executive committee i for correction 
and verification. The Council may not elect or displace any officer 
or employee of the society, but it may pass votes of approbation or 
censure upon the regulations of the different departments or their 
divisions. Finally, it shall be the highest tribunal for cases of 
difficulty, inextricable by the other governing bodies of the society, 
and from its decision there shall be no appeal. 

Article XII. — The Convention. 

The Convention shall consist of the whole body of co-operating 
housekeepers. It shall be called by sending printed notices eight 
days beforehand to all the co-operative housekeepers, which shall 
contain the hour and date of the meeting and a statement of the 
matters to be discussed. In the Convention, every housekeeper 
present has a vote, and a majority of votes decides a measure. 

1 See Art. XIII. 
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Article XIII. — Executive Committee, 

The Convention shall intrust the management of affairs for a year 
to an executive committee of not leas than twelve housekeepers 
chosen by ballot from its own number. 

Article XTV. — McUters requiring the Action of the Convention. 

The Convention shalf deliberate over amendments or alterations 
of the constitution ; allotment of profits and losses ; number of 
divisions in the different departments ; investments of capital ; 
receipts and expenditures of more than £100 ; unperformed con- 
tracts ; amount and conditions of loans received ; the cautions to 
be observed by the treasurers ; and indemnification of the members 
of the committee for all trouble. 

Article XV. — Privileges of the Convention. 

The Convention has supreme control of the business, subject to 
the veto of the Council, and, except in extraordinary cases, is the 
highest tribunal for all complaints. It chooses, for the first and 
third quarterly settlement of accounts, certain auditors, who must 
lay their reports before the executive committee before presenting 
them to the Convention. 

Article XYl.— Committee and Officers. 

One half of the members of the executive committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum, and a majority of votes shall decide. It shall 
choose a president and vice-president. It shall be the president's 
duty to call a meeting of the committee at least once every month, 
an^ in addition, as often as any three members may desire it. 

Article XVII. — When Conventions are to he called. 

The executive committee shall issue the call for the Convention, 
and the president of the executive committee shall preside. The 
call must be within three weeks after the close of the last settle- 
ment, and as often besides as twenty-five ordinary members, or five 
members of the committee, shall express a desire for such meetings. 

Article XVIII.— ^oar^^s of Directresses. 

The executive committee shall choose three boards of directresses 
corresponding to the three principal divisions of co-operative house- 
keeping. These boards shall severally consist of four directresses, 
— ^two to be chosen from the executive committee, and two from the 
Convention ; and this choice shall be subject to the approval of the 
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Conveution. i The first two shall be called, respectively, Directress 
and Vice-directress, and the last two Assistant-directresses. 



Article XIX. — Functions of DirectreaseSf and Functions reserved 

to Committee. 

The committee shall intrust to the boards of directresses the 
practical management of the different departments of co-operattve 
housekeeping, but shall reserve to itself the final decision in, 1. The 
expulsion of housekeepers, which shall require a unanimous vote ; 
2. Receipts and expenditures of over £50 ; 3. Unfulfilled contracts ; 
and, 4. The methods of keeping the books of the society. 

Article XX. — Further Functions of the Committee. 

The executive committee shall exercise superintendence over the 
boards of directresses, and decide all appeals from them. It can at 
any time institute an investigation of all business operations, and is 
empowered to remove directresses from office, subject to the decision 
of a convention to be imm^ediately called^ and to appoint members 
from its own body for the occasional performance of current busi- 
ness. In the decision of matters not herein mentioned the commit- 
tee shall take no part. 

Article XXI. — Special Duties of Directresses. 

The boards of directresses shall meet twice a week in the count- 
ing-room of their several departments, and shall decide, by majority 
of votes, on the receiving and distribution of goods, on all receipts 
and expenditures arising, not already determined or brought before 
the convention and committee ; on the admission of housekeepers, 
and the carrying out the details of their respective departments, 
whether by themselves or by persons appointed by them for the 
purpose ; subject, however, in case of the higher officers, to the 
decision of the executive committee. 

Article XXII. — Legal Signature of the Association, 

The legal signature of the association shall consist of the signatures 
of the Directress and Vice-directress, or of one of these with that 
of one of the Assistant-directresses. 

1 I have imitated this maimer of choosing the directresses from 
the constitution of the Co-operative Store Society. But I am 
doubtful as to whether the directresses should go out annually with 
the executive conunittee. 
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Kemarks on the Governing Articles of the 

Constitution. 

In regard to Article X., some feminine readers may 
wonder why I have placed the husbands of the co-operative 
housekeepers as the highest authority of the whole society. 
For one thing, because it is perfectly evident that, in this 
world at least, " the man is the head of the woman," and 
will probably continue so for some time to come. Being 
our governors, no such enterprise as co-operative house- 
keeping could be started or sustained without their sym- 
pathy and consent ; and as they have now the power of 
veto on our housekeeping arrangements by virtue of being 
also our bread-winners, so, as their funds alone would sus- 
tain co-operative housekeeping, they would have the same 
power there. We should simply have to trust, as we do 
now, that our reasonableness and good judgment and study 
to please them would, in general, be such as to shield us 
from blame and opposition ; and as " in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety," we should be much more likely 
to find out the best and cheapest ways of doing everything 
than we are now, when each must experiment upon the 
whole range of housewifery duties for herself. 

But, beside these, I will admit, rather slavish and material 
grounds, there is a higher that would influence me, even if 
these did not exist. It is that I believe all human under- 
takings would be much more perfect if the direct judgment 
and energy of both sexes were brought to bear upon them. 
This, of course, is not the opinion of men ; for they ask our 
advice and assistance in nothing but what they hate to do 
themselves, — i.e. religious and charitable work. But I 
should be sorry to have women repeat what I am sure is 
their mistake. Everybody knows how much sweeter and 
easier it is to do something for the opposite sex than it is 
for one's own; and co-operative housekeepers, by having 
the direct masculine influence present in their undertaking 
through the half-yearly investigation of their husbands, 
would act with greater zeal, energy, and accuracy, give way 
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to fewer jealousies among themselves, and take much more 
genuine pleasure in their work, than if they alone were the 
the sole arbiters of it. 



Remarks on certain Provisions op Articles XVIII. 

AND XIX. 

It may be thought, that, to allow the executive committee, 
which consists of only twelve members, to expel housekeepers 
by unanimous vote, is a function that only belongs to the 
Convention, or whole body of housekeepers. But a house- 
keeper who ceases to pay cash for everything she daily 
receives, violates the vital business principle of the society, 
besides entailing upon it the risk, in the end, of her not 
paying at all. She ought, then, if upon reminder she 
does not pay up at once, to be expelled at once. But, as the 
Convention only sits quarterly, this could not be the case 
if expulsion were left with it. This power, then, properly 
resides with the executive committee, which can at any 
time be convened 'with ease ; and, by Article XV., the 
expelled housekeeper can appeal to the Convention, at its 
next sitting, for readmission. For similar reasons, it is 
proper that the directresses, though only four in number, 
should be able to admit housekeepers as members of the 
co-operative society ; for if they wish to enter immediately, 
to wait three months for a sitting of the Convention would 
entail loss both on the housekeeper and on the Society. 

The Working Plans must originate with the House- 
keepers THEMSELVES. 

At this point ends all the help that the organizing com- 
mittee of our housekeeping association can gain from the 
book on co-operative stores. The fundamental principles 
of co-operation have been laid down for us by a successful 
masculine experience of twenty-five years ; but its applica- 
tion to housewifery we must develop for ourselves. To 
prepare the working plans of the different departments of 
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the association, then, will be the hardest task of the commit- 
tee ; but, if the hardest, also the most credible, since it will 
be all their own. 

The race being considered as one great family, and 
woman, the mistress of its home, what more beneficent 
enterprise can be imagined than one which seeks to organize 
that home so peri^ectly, that not alone the few in its 
drawing-rooms, but also the many in its garrets and cellars, 
will be clothed, fed, and sheltered in the manner most con- 
ducive to their moral and intellectual progress ? For, while 
observation of the rich shows that superfluity and satiety 
make men unprincipled and women worthless, the study of 
the criminal classes proves that physical comfort and well- 
being have, of themselves, a vast influence in predisposing 
both sexes to virtue. The body must be satisfied before 
the mind and soul can rise above it into free and vigorous 
action ; and when we think of the intellectual and artistic 
and moral wealth of which mere bodily need and suffering 
have probably deprived the world, it ought to be enough 
for women, even if no higher good were to be attained by 
co-operative housekeeping, that it would enable them to 
give to so much larger proportion of their fellow-beings at 
least physical comfort, cleanliness, and health. And, for- 
midable though the undertaking looks, it really simplifies 
very rapidly when one begins to examine into it. I believe 
I could choose from my acquaintance an organizing com- 
mittee of able and experienced housekeepers, who, in a few 
weeks or months, could produce almost perfect working 
plans for co-operative housekeeping. But, as in the case of 
the constitution, lest no organizing committee should ever 
exist, I will, without attempting details that could only be 
decided upon in consultation, give a rough sketch of the 
manner in which 1 suppose the organizing committee would 
proceed, and of the working plans which they would pro- 
bably suggest. • 
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Natural Divisions op Co-operative HousEKEEPiNa. 

, Our households contain three departments at least in 
which co-operation is possible and desirable, — ^the Kitchen, 
the Laundry, and the Sewing-room. Our greatest trouble 
being, that we try to do too many different IwndB of things, 
and our next greatest, the inefficiency, insubordination, and 
fickleness of our servants, the ruling idea of co-operative 
housekeeping — the aim and end, indeed, of the whole 
movement — should be. The Division and Organization 
OP Feminine Labour, as men have everywhere divided 
and organized, and, in consequence, control theirs. 

Corresponding Divisions op the Organizing 

Committee. 

To this end the organizing committee must recommend 
the association to consolidate its twenty-five or fifty kitchens 
and laundries into one central establishment, and all its 
sewing interests into another. The committee will then 
divide itself into three smaller bodies, coiTesponding to the 
three departments of co-operative housekeeping, and assign 
each of its members to that one wherein her special taste 
and skill would most naturally place her. The duties of 
these minor committees will now be to gain, from all possible 
sources, the information necessary for the organization of 
each division of their several departments, and to prepare 
their reports accordingly. 

The Laundry. 

It is evident that the Laundry Committee will have the 
easiest task of the three, since all it will have to do will be 
to copy just what it has before it in the establishments of 
that kind which already exist for individual profit. 

Working Plan op the Sewing-Room. 
As for the Co-operative Sewing-room, so many women 
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of means and position have, of late years, been in the habit 
of organizing and sustaining sewing-circles, and of acting as 
saleswomen and waiters at promiscuously crowded fairs, 
that the wonder is, not that they should co-operate in clothing 
themselves and their families, but that they have not long 
ago done so. A co-operative sewing-room or clothing-house 
would be in eflfect a dry-goods store, owned in shares by 
the customers, instead of by one or several individuals, 
officered throughout by ladies, and where all the piece-goods 
sold could be made up into the desired garments more 
tastefully, perfectly, and at least as cheaply, as they can now 
be done at home. 

Should the association consist of no more than twelve 
families, three rooms would perhaps aflford all the accom- 
modation necessary for the above purposes, namely, a 
salesroom, a fitting-room, and a work-room. But I am so 
convinced that if in any community it were known that 
twelve responsible housekeepers were actually about to take 
the plunge into co-operative sewing, their numbers would 
rapidly swell to fifty at least, that I shall sketch a plan for 
a sewing-house suitable for supplying the yearly clothing 
of two hundred persons, since the mistresses, servants, 
children, and infants of fifty families, would probably count 
up to that number, to say nothing of the gentlemen's shirts 
and their mending. 

Arrangement of the Building. 

It should occupy, it seems to me, a good-sized building 
as follows : — on the first floor should be the counting-room, 
salesroom, consulting-room, and fitting-room ; on the second 
floor should be the working-rooms ; and on the third a 
dining-room (with dumb waiter), a gymnasium, and a 
reading-room; all of these being so connected that they 
could be thrown open in one suite, when the co-operative 
housekeepers wished to give their workwomen a baU. The 
two lower floors should each have a comfortable dressing- 
room with lounges, easy-chairs, and toilet conveniences ; and 
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not only health, but beauty and cheerfulness, should be 
consulted in the arrangement of the whole establishment. 



Meals and Health Kegulations of the Workwomen. 

The meals of these latter should be sent them from the 
co-operative kitchen, and laid upon a plain but well- 
appointed table. During working hours they should be 
required to dress in some modification of the gymnastic 
costume adopted by Dr. Dio Lewis for the pupils of his 
boarding-school, — a dress which can very easily be made as 
pretty and coquettish and modest as any, and which, not 
having the weight or pressure of corset and crinoline, 
leaves the circulation unimpeded, and therefore lessens 
very much the fatigue of working. Being loose, and short 
also, it would permit them, once or twice a day, to take a 
little exercise in the gymnasium. In my opinion, this 
latter should be insisted on as a condition of tlieir employ- 
ment ; for constant sewing, as we all know, is the most 
killing of all feminine employments to youth, health, and 
spirits. As a class, sewing-women grow prematurely old, 
both in face and figure. Their chances of marrying favour- 
ably seem as few as those of the schoolmistresses in the 
ranks above them. Hand-sewing predisposes them to lung 
diseases, and machine-sewing to affections more pitiable 
still ; and their pay for it all is miserable, — a shame to the 
whole race, since all its clothing and adorning come through 
their defrauded fingers. It is high time that the free and 
favoured of the sex — the women who have comfortable 
homes provided for them by their husbands or fathers — 
should feel a solicitude for these victims of the needle, and 
should take active measures for their relief. Benevolent 
associations cannot reach them, for they are too numerous. 
Nothing can reach them, save some device of profitable 
co-operative action, which shall bring the whole moneyed 
and employing class among women into direct and respon- 
sible relations with the whole employed or industrial class. 
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Business Hours and Working Hours. 

As the custom of our co-operative housekeeping estab- 
lishment, by our constitution, is limited to members, it 
would be no object to keep the sales-room open from morn- 
ing until night for the convenience of every chance buyer 
that came along. Women, like cats, love their ease and 
their own comfortable and peculiar belongings ; and to 
many, as I confess to myseK, the greatest .objection to co- 
operative housekeeping would be that, in case one held an 
office in the clothing-house or kitchen, one would be obliged 
to leave home at a stated minute, and for a stated time 
every day. 

If co-operation could begin, as it eventually will, with 
the young girls just leaving school, it would not be so 
great a hardship in after life, as the habit of going out 
daily at a particular time is already formed. But to 
many of us,* with our unsystematic habits and our national 
disinclination to facing the weather, the loss of our present 
freedom of choice as to what we shall do from hour to hour 
would be irksome in the extreme. Of course, however, in 
an organization, this must be done ; and the only way to 
manage it is to limit our hours of business strictly to three, 
— say from nine to twelve, or from ten to one in the morn- 
ing, — which is just about the time every woman now ex- 
pects to devote to her household duties. All orders then 
would be received, sales made, business transacted, and 
garments fitted within those hours, after which the rooms 
on the first floor should be closed, and the officers at liberty 
to return to their families. I should further recommend 
that every officer be allowed to have an assistant, in case 
she desired it, chosen and paid by herself (but subject 
to the approval of the board of directresses), who could 
take her place in absence or illness, and also fill it temporarily 
in case of her resignation ; and, for the rest, we must only 
hope that the excitement and interest of working together, 
and the solid satisfaction, now so often missed, of having 
something to show for every day, would compensate the 
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housekeepers for the matutinal bore of having to be punctual 
and unfailing at their oflBlces. 

The hours for the workwomen, I hope, would not exceed 
eight. No man or woman should be so overworked that he 
or she will not have time and strength every day for a little 
self-culture and social culture. If women, by means of 
co-operative housekeeping, should "go into business," as 
the phrase is, and begin making and saving money, I trust 
they may be preserved from that greed and fury of selfish- 
ness, that unholy eagerness to grasp more than a fair share 
of the comforts and luxuries of life, that in all ages have 
made men so willing to grind down their fellow-creatures 
into starvation of body and brutishness of mind, that they 
may reap the fruits of their prolonged and unrequited toil. 
Indeed, is not the typical American gentleman himself 
rather a melancholy object, — with his intense and unre- 
mitting devotion to dollars and cents, which leaves him no 
time for reading, drawing, or music, none for the love 
and study of out-door nature, none for communion with 
himself or with his fellows, so that every night he is tired 
to death with his day's work, and hates society because the 
faculties which properly come into play in company are in 
him wholly undeveloped ? " Society ! " In this country 
there is none. Boys and girls meet together, dance and flirt 
until they are married, and that is all there is of it. 

Stock in Trade of the Co-operative Clothing-House. 

The goods of the co-operative sewing-rooms must, of 
course, be bought at wholesale : and at first, while the 
capital is small, investment will be made only in the few 
standard kinds more or less of which every family uses, — 
such as shirtings, nainsooks, jaconets, linen and flannels for 
underclothing, and for dresses, black silks and black alpacas, 
white 'piquds and white alpacas, linsey woolsey, thibets, 
calicoes, lawns, and a few plaids for children. Numbered 
dress-linings should be kept ready cut and basted, so that 
when a customer buys a gown in the salesroom, she can go 
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to the fitting-room and have the Hnen, corresponding to her 
size, shaped to her figure at once. The dress-makers and 
seamstresses who have been hitherto employed by the 
co-operative housekeepers should be consulted, and if pos- 
sible taken into the service and membership of the associa- 
tion, so they may not lose, but rather gain, by the new 
order of things. As there will be rich women and old- 
established housekeepers in town who will not, and farmers' 
wives in the country who cannot, give up their private 
kitchens and laundries, but who would probably take great 
interest in a co-operative clothing-house, the constitution 
might provide for admission to partial ijiembership, thus 
allowing each housekeeper to choose what branch of 
co-operation is to herself most convenient. 

Officers and Employees in the Sewing-Room. 

Of course the four directresses stand first, charged with 
the functions specially allotted to them by Article XXI. of 
the constitution. The post of the directresses and vice- 
directresses should be on the first floor, that they may 
receive business calls and answer business letters in the 
counting-room, and also keep a general eye upon the sales- 
room. The other officers of this floor will be a book-keeper 
and a cashier for the counting-room, buyers and sales-women 
for the salesroom, a costume-artist for the consulting-room, 
and a dress-maker for the fitting-room. All of these, 
excepting the latter, should be chosen from among the co- 
operating housekeepers themselves, or from their widowed 
and unmarried relatives and friends ; for remember, it was 
as a means of enabling " ladies^^ in a perfectly unobjectionable 
way to carry on the retail trade, that co-operative house- 
keeping was at first proposed. 

The post of the two assistant directresses should be on the 
second floor. One of them will superintend the dress-making 
and the other the plain-sewing department. In the former, 
I suppose, there would be two dress-cutters, — one for women 
and one for young girls and children ; and, in the latter, 
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two plain-sewing cutters, — one for boys' and men's shirts 
and one for women's and children's under-clothing. The 
fitting and shaping of all dresses, cloaks, etc. would be done 
in the fitting-room downstairs, by one or two accomplished 
dress-makers, who also could oversee the work-room after 
the officers had retired for the day. How many trimmers, 
embroiderers, seamstresses, and • machines would be needed 
I can form no idea ; for ladies are so fond of sewing, that 
probably many of them would choose, after their gar- 
ments were cut out, to take them home and make them ; 
though it is to be hoped that this would disappear more 
and more, since, as I have said elsewhere, the true function 
for educated women is the superintendence and organiza- 
tion of manual labour, not the doing it themselves. ^ 
Finally, when the establishment was complete, it would 
include many minor departments, each of which would be 
superintended by its own lady officer, — such as a baby- 
clothing department, a fancy-work department, a tailoring 
department for boy's clothes, a cuiF and collar department, 
where, too, not only these, but lace waists, lace sets, and all 
the "airy nothings" could be made up, a millinery depart- 
ment, and a hair-dressing department. Gloves and shoes, 
if not made, should be kept in the salesroom as part of the 
regular stock ; and, in short, a perfect co-operative cloth- 
ing-house should be one wherein a woman might enter, so 
far as dress was concerned, a fright, and come out a beauty. 

Function of the Costume-Artist. 

As the idea of this officer is a favourite one with me, in 
closing my remarks about this branch of co-operation I 
should like to enlarge upon it a little. All women know, 
by irritating experience, the countless days and hours we 
spend in wandering from shop to shop to find things a few 
cents cheaper or just a shade prettier, — the indescribable 

1 This need not exclude us, however, from the higher kinds of 
artistic sewing, which require fancy and invention, and indeed 
might not unworthily employ genius, such as the embroidering of 
stuifs in rich designs for altar-cloths, vestments, girdles, jackets, etc. 
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small tortures of doubt and anxiety we suffer in long 
balancing between what is more or less becoming, or better 
or worse economy, — the exasperating regrets that rend us 
when we find (as in five cases out of ten we do find), that 
we have made a mistake. Now, all this could be saved if 
we could go to a person for advice, who, from talent, study, 
and experience, knew better what we wanted than we do 
ourselves. Some women possess the special instinct for, 
and insight into dress, that others enjoy as regards cooking. 
Its combinations and results are as much a matter of course 
to them, as are those of his formulao to the mathematician. 
With unerring judgment they select the right stuffs, the 
right shapes, and the right colours ; the effect they see in 
their mind's eye, they reproduce to the eyes of others ; and 
it is delicious and satisfying in proportion as, with the bold- 
ness of originality, they unite the refinement and taste 
diffused by culture through the educated classes of society. 
Such women I would make Costume-Artists, for they in 
truth possess, in this direction, the creative quality of genius. 
They use their talents now only for themselves, and within 
very narrow and conventional limits, while the comprehen- 
sive glance they are very apt to give one from head to foot 
is enough to make them dreaded by the whole circle of their 
acquaintance. But let us utilize this glance ; convert it 
from- an involuntary mental comparison between what one 
is and what one ought to be, into a kindly professional 
summing up and decision of what one can be, and dress for 
most of us would become a very different matter. 

The post of the costume-artist would be in the consult- 
ing-room, on the first floor of the co-operative clothing- 
house, whither whoever wanted a dress could go and 
be advised as to the fabric she had best select for her 
purpose, and in what mode it should be made and 
trimmed. But as every woman might not care, or in every 
case be able to afford, to pay for the finished artistic touch 
or " air" in dress, the costume-artist, as such, need have no 
regular salary, but should ask so much for every consulta- 
tion. Thus the establishment would avoid the mistake 
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made by fashionable dress-makers who irritate their 
customers by overcharging them for the "trimmings,'* 
instead of having it understood that a consultation-fee of 
from three to fifty dollars, according to the brain- work re- 
quired in designing a dress, will be charged to begin with. 
There is no fear but that the costimie-artist would make a 
handsome income, when we consider the need women have 
of dress to heighten their charms and to palliate their de- 
fects, and the little knowledge or instinct that many of 
them possess for the successful accomplishment of these 
results. 

How Dress-making may become a Fine Art. 

The whole subject of the aesthetics of dress is in a crude, 
and in some respects positively savage state, among us. 
What, for instance, does the clerk who urges the stuff upon 
the buyer, or the dress-maker who cuts and trims it, know 
about that harmony of texture, colour, and form which 
should subsist between the wearer and her robe ? What, 
about the grace of outline which should control its fashion % 
the effectiveness of inline and crossline which should guide 
its omamention, and manifold other subtile considerations? 
Nothing ; and therefore nothing could better repay the 
co-operative housekeepers than to offer inducements and 
facilities to those two or three in every circle who are 
distinguished for taste and elegance in dress, to make a study 
of the whole matter, with a view to elevating it into one of 
the finer arts, instead of perpetuating the coarse, often 
vulgar, apology for beauty and fitness that it is at present. 
The imperfect adaptation by women of the means of dress 
to its true ends is a never-failing subject of complaint and 
lidicule against us by the other sex ; but it is not surprising 
that the fashions are so often grotesque, exaggerated, incon- 
venient, and even physically and morally injurious, when 
it is known who sets them. Not the ladies of the French 
Court, not even the " queens of the demi-monde " that the 
newspapers so love to talk about, design the things that 
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destroy our peace ; but French and German men, in the 
employ of the manufacturers, and for their benefit make 
water-colour drawings of every novelty and extravagance 
that comes into their heads, and send them, with the new 
stuffs and trimmings that another set of men have invented, 
to the Parisian Tnodistes, who, in conjunction with their 
rich patronesses, the court ladies and courtesans, contrive 
to modify them into something wearable, but still absurd 
enough, as a suffering sex can testify. Toilets at once 
healthful, suitable, and beautiful for women of every age, 
of every grade of means and position, and on every occasion, 
will never be attempted, nor so much as dreamed of, until 
cultivated ladies, — ^uniting that special talent for dress 
which is one of the most belied and abused of the feminine 
attributes to an accurate knowledge of the structure and 
requirements of the feminine physique, a fine perception of 
the ideal possibilities of all its types, and a historical and 
artistic mastery of all the resources for its adornment — 
shall make the attiring of their fellow-women their special 
vocation. One or two such costume-artists in every co- 
operative sewing-room, would in the end effect an entire 
revolution in the whole idea of fashion ; for within certain 
limits every woman would have a fashion of her own. Such 
distressing anomalies as blond hair smoothed and poma- 
tumed as it was twenty years ago, and dark hair curled and 
frizzed as it is now, with a thousand others, equally 
melancholy, would disappear, and every assemblage of 
women, instead of presenting a monotony at once bizarre 
and wearisome, would present the variety and beauty that 
now is only attempted at a fancy ball. 

The Co-opbrativb Kitchen. 

Beneficent and important as co-operative sewing-rooms 
would be to all of us, however, to my view, they are 
secondary in dignity and usefulness to the Co-operative 
Kitchen, since good, abundant, and varied food, accurately 
cooked and freshly served, lies at the very foundation of 
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family health and happiness, and doubtless has an incalcul- 
able influence both on physical perfection and intellectual 
acti\ity. Probably the easiest way for the co-operative 
housekeepers to organize their kitchen would be to send 
for Professor Blot, and place themselves under his direction. 
Failing in this, the committee on the co-operative kitchen 
must have recourse to hotels, restaurants, bakeries, and pro- 
vision stores, and from these will, no doubt, be able to 
judge what kind and how large a building will be needed ; 
whether the kitchen can be combined with the laundry ; 
and what its stoves, ranges, ovens, boilers, general arrange- 
ment, and accompanying cellars and storerooms must be. 
These large establishments will also enable the committee 
to report on the number of divisions, officers, assistants, 
servants, carts, and horses that would be necessary. For 
the method of conveying the meals "kot and on time to the 
different families of the association they will probably have 
to go to France or Italy, where cook-shops have long been 
an institution, — ^though whether it would be quite fair to 
take from a hundred Yankee wits the delicious chance of 
inventing a Universal Heat-generating Air-tight Family 
Dinner-Box I do not know. How many of the co-operative 
housekeepers would choose to be connected with the kitchen 
of course themselves alone could decide. Obviously it 
must have a superintendent, a treasurer, a book-keeper ; a 
caterer, to contract with butchers, gardeners, farmers, and 
wholesale dealers ; a stewardess to keep the storerooms and 
cellars and give out the supplies ; and an artist cook-in- 
chief with her assistants, a confectioner, a pastry-cook, and 
a baker, to preside over their preparation. As all of these 
would be positions of peculiar trust and responsibility, de- 
manding superior judgment, ability, and information, as 
the salaries connected with them would be large, and the 
persons filling them necessarily of great weight and con- 
sideration in the community, I cannot imagine any woman, 
except from indolence, ill health, or a preference for some 
other employment, unwilling to accept of either of these 
offices. Regarding cookery, I believe that, like dress, it 
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will never be what it can, and onght to become, nntil women 
of social and intellectual culture make it the business of 
their lives, and, with thoughts unfettered by other house- 
hold ca^es, devote themselves, like lesser providences, to its 
benign necromancy. Being one of the great original func- 
tions of woman, like clothes-making and infant-rearing, 
there is no doubt that she has a special gift or instinct for 
it ; while the superior keenness of her senses and fastidi- 
ousness of her taste must fit her peculiarly for all its finer 
and more complicated triumphs. All the Paris letters make 
mention of Sophie, cook to the late Dr. V^ron, — only a 
woman, and probably uneducated. She is said to be " the most 
consummate culinary artist of the day ; looking down with 
unspeakable contempt on Baron Brisse, and even on Rossini 
and Alexander Dumas. Ministers, bankers, artists, men of 
letters, paid obsequious court to this divinity of the kSichen, 
who ruled despoticaUy over her master's household and 
dining-room, and who had made it a law that no more than 
fourteen guests should ever sit together at the doctor's 
table." If such is her success, what an artist was lost to 
the world in the New England housekeeper I attempted to 
describe. Delicate to etherealness, accurate to mathemati- 
cal severity, she might have wrought marvels indeed, had 
she been initiated into the mysteries of the modem cuisine. 
Therefore, above all things, let the co-operative housekeepers 
appoint one of their number, at a liberal salary, to the office 
of cook-in-chief. If possible, let them afford her every 
advantage of gastronomical education, such as go through 
the great French c/i^/s, who learn sauces from one master, 
entr/es from another, confection from a third, and so on. If 
the co-operative kitchen should ever become universal, we 
shall probably see American ladies by dozens going to 
' Paris to study under just such artists as the great Sophie 
above mentioned, and then returning home to benefit the 
whole country with their accomplishments. It is a weU- 
known fact that no nation in the world has such a variety 
and abundance of the best food that Nature gives, as we 
ourselves. She teems with such bounty to her adopted 

D 
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children that it has often seemed to me a misnomer to call 
our country "Father-land/' — Mof/i^r-land she is for the 
whole earth, with her broad lap of plenty sloping from the 
Rocky Mountains down to the very Atlantic shore, as if 
inviting the hungry nations to come over and be fed. What 
feasts fit for the immortals might grace every table, if we 
only knew how to turn our treasures to the best advantage, 
— and to think that millions of us live on salt pork, sour 
or saleratus bread, and horrible heavy pies ! ^ 

Action following Organizing Committee's Report. 

When the co-operative housekeepers have heard the re- 
ports of their various committees, have adopted their con- 
stitution and decided upon their working plans, they should 
call the Council of their husbands, and submit the whole 
to them for approval or final amendment. These gentle- 
men must also decide whether they will advance the funds 
wherewith to start the enterprise, or whether, like the 
Rochdale Pioneers, their wives shall save up small sums 
from their current expenses, — say ten dollars a month each, 
until a capital is accumulated sufficient for their purposes. 

The last step of all will be, immediately after the ratifi- 
cation of the constitution by the higher powers, to proceed 
to the elections, under it, of the executive committee, the 
board of directresses, and the officers and agents of the 
different departments. All the persons elected, who do not 
perfectly understand the duties to which they are assigned, 
will have to qualify themselves for them as thoroughly as 
possible ; and it would be better to spend tv)o years in fitting 
every officer perfectly to her post, than to attempt so great 
a revolution with any chance of failure. 

Here, now, dear friends and fellow-sufferers in house- 
wifery, ends my plan for your and my relief. Excepting 
one, I will freely admit any criticism you may pass upon 
it. It is vague, sketchy, unpractical, extravagant, — any 
adjective you choose. But what can you expect of a single 
1 This is the ordinary farmers' diet even in New England. 
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mind ? Like tlie German in the story, I might as well at- 
tempt to evolve a camel out of my inner consciousness, as 
to construct even a tolerable plan of anything so compli- 
cated as housekeeping for a whole commimity must be. 
Every single clause of the constitution, every detail of every 
department, would have to be discussed in committee, sub- 
mitted to the Convention, carried before the Council, per- 
haps sent back again, and, after all, could not be said to be 
fairly decided until it had been put into practice and tested 
by experience. But, in making out my plan, I have con- 
sulted nobody, and, in truth, I submit it only to provoke 
your minds to action. One only charge against the concep- 
tion I will not suffer, — that it is impossible. Two things 
can only make co-operative housekeeping impossible : — 

1st. That women cannot work together. 

2d. That men will not let them, or, at least, will not 
encourage them to do so. 

The first does not trouble me. Let the world slander as 
it will, 1 know that the frivolous, the violent, the obstinate, 
the mean, the malicious, constitute but a small minority of 
the sex. The great mass of women have both Christianity 
and common sense, and these are the only two influences 
needed to make any human corporation work smoothly 
and successfully. As for the second, that men will not 
promote it, here, indeed, is room for fears. Had men ever 
done anything directly for the happiness and development 
of women, one might hope that they would set forward 
this. But they will probably distrust or laugh at it, and 
women, accustomed to take them for God and Bible both, 
will accept the sneer or the doubt with unquestioning faith, 
will not so much as attempt to reflect, to reason, and to 
arrive at an independent judgment even about what is so 
intensely their own concern as this of housewifery. Well, 
be it so. Perhaps my bantling must die ; but none the 
less for this shall I in two or three more chapters go on to 
tell the world what might have been the consequences, could 
it have become there a Living Power. 



CHAPTEE III. 

The Probable Effect of Co-operative Housekeeping 

ON THE Retail Trade. 

IN discussing the probable effects of co-operative house- 
keeping upon the community, I will begin with the retail 
dealers, since, whatever the rest of the world may think of 
it, from them it can expect only unanimous opposition. And 
no doubt, were it to be suddenly and universally adopted, it 
would cause this large body of men great embarrassment, if 
not suffering and ruin, — though whether their share of these 
latter could possibly equal what they yearly inflict on the 
world is a question. But in truth the change, if it ever 
take place, will probably be a very gradual one. For in 
whatever town it is started, I do not think it could get 
properly under way in less than several years. Our servants 

' are now too unskiKul, and we ourselves too ignorant of 
business, too limited and superficial in our knowledge of 
dress- making and cooking, to venture on becoming suddenly 
responsible for the clothing and meals of several himdred 
persons. If the criticisms of a single husband upon over- 
done meat or under-done vegetables are enough to drive a 
luckless housekeeper to despair, how could she endure the 
anathemas of fifty hungry husbands hurled at her at once ! 
It is evident that there must be no slips in co-operative 
housekeeping. Punctual as the stars, perfect and unassail- 
able as they, must it be in aU its courses ; and therefore 

each oMcer would have to qualiiy \ieTae\i i«i\a\iM^^ «aid 
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seriously in some one department, as for a life-long voca- 
tion, so that whatever she undertook to superintend and 
provide for, she would understand in an exhaustive and 
masterful manner, — a study which might require from one 
to three years. ^ 

The rich and prosperous everywhere will probably be a 
long time coming into co-operation, since they have very 
great comfort now, and will be loth to try experiments 
which might at first entail some sacrifice of it. 

In country villages, where grocers and mercers are always 
from the " first families" and among the " solid men" of 
the place, their wives would not for long dream of supplant- 
ing them. 

In our largest cities, where neighbours are strangers to 
liach other, and acquaintances are often widely scattered, 
where, too, the retail trade is of gigantic dimensions, and 
in fact the basis of relation between large classes of the 
population, co-operative housekeeping coidd perhaps make 
but very slow headway. 

A generation, then, is the least time that can be allowed 
for co-operative housekeeping to become general, ^ but even 
this, in our country of easily and constantly shifting busi- 
ness relations, would give ample time to our shopkeepers 
to find other avenues for their energies, and, in particular, 
some occupation more suited to their sex than the effeminate 
surroundings of a dry-goods store. 

Men are very fond of twitting us women with desiring 
to leave our own " sphere" in order to lord it over theirs in 
a high-handed manner. I believe that nothing would in- 
duce the majority among us to enter their dusty, noisy, 
blood-stained precincts ; but we should be exceedingly 
obliged if they would just step out of ours. Back, sirs, 

1 Gouff6, the great chef of the Paris Jockey Club, has lately 
published a ma^iificent cookery book, of which the soups alone 
number two hundred ! How many soups does any ordinary house- 
keeper who reads these pages understand] Four, or perhaps six. 

2 Judging from the little impression that the co-operative store 
movement — begun twenty -five years ago— has made u.i2Q\!L«.ci<i.v<^^^ 
will take indefiLoitely longer. 
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back ! For shame ! this unmanly intrusion into tlie 
women's apartments. Vast numbers, in the guise of clerks 
and small shopkeepers, have so long played at the spinning 
Achilles and Hercules that they have quite forgotten their 
natural vocation, and have degenerated, in too many in- 
stances, into downright Sardanapali. To make their imita- 
tion of the self-degradation of the Oriental monarch com- 
plete, nothing is wanting but the chignoriy crinoline, and 
train, — which by law they should be compelled to wear, — 
as they stand measuring ribbons and tapes so daintily to 
their women customers. If the tailor who made clothes 
for his own sex were correctly valued by the doughty old 
standard, as only " the ninth part of a man," what a mere 
shred must he be who busies himself about the clothes of 
women ! And, in truth, the excessive smallness, meanness, 
and cunning of many of the faces among the men in the 
dry-goods stores must be admitted by everybody who gives 
them a moment's attention. How can our sturdy farmers 
allow their young sons to go into such a contemptible busi- 
ness ! When modem manhood falls so utterly below its 
proper level, why should modem womanhood be blamed ? 
Mrs. Jameson said well concerning the thirty thousand 
man-milliners of London, "Where are their thirty thousand 
sisters ?" Where indeed ? Let the women do women's 
work. Give us the yard-stick, heroes, and let us relieve 
you behind the counter, that you may go behind the plough 
and be off to those fields where truest glory is to be won in 
wresting from Dame Nature her treasures of golden grain 
and sweet-smelling hay. Thus, each in a fitting sphere, 
shall we make a good fight for the world. 

As for the large dealers, many of them have wholesale 
departments in their establishments already, and they would 
keep them ; but it is very evident that if women combine 
to purchase their own stuffs, and in every co-opetative 
association employ two or three of their own number at 
high salaries to choose them, the importers and manufac- 
turers will no longer find it for their interest, if, indeed, 
they find it possible, to manufacture so much worthless 
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material merely to " sell/' Women now buy these things 
and throw away their money, because, in the first place, as 
soon as a fabric acquires a reputation among us, advantage 
is taken of that to deteriorate it ; and, in the second place,- 
so many new fabrics are constantly thrown upon the market 
that we are bewildered and unable to judge between them. 
But the agents of our co-operative associations will soon 
become expert in judging of the value of goods. They 
will know too, of course, just what the women for whom 
they are choosing need and prefer, and, in consequence, 
they will not put anything upon their shelves that is not 
desirable in itself and good of its kind. Hence the placing 
of high-toned women as the medium of exchange between 
the great merchants and manufacturers and the consumers 
would not only be an economy to the community, but 
would tend to make trade more honest. 

The Probable Effect on Agriculture. 

I have exalted the harvests of the American continent, 
but, splendid as they are, they are not, in my opinion, half 
abundant enough ; and I will now speak of the immense 
impetus I believe co-operative housekeeping would give to 
farming, and the revolution it would bring about in it. 

The town and the country are now two separate worlds, 
each knowing but little about the other, and furthermore 
estranged by the enemies of both, the middle men, who 
stand between them, and render their only existing relation 
— namely, that interchange of values known as buying and 
selling— a base system of mutual extortion, which has 
finally reached a point perfectly unendurable. The Ameri- 
can business principle, that cheating aU round is no cheating 
at all, must be given up, for none but the rich can stand it. 

It will be the first aim of the co-operative housekeepers 
then, I trust, as it was with the Rochdale Pioneers (who, 
like ourselves, were sufferers from the speculations of middle 
men in the necessaries of life), to secure for each society a 
landed interest of its own. The first investment of their 
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profits should be in a fann, whence they could procure their 
own milk, butter, eggs, vegetables, apples, etc., at first 
prices. Now, with all the town housekeepers interested in 
farming, and many of the ex-clerks and shopkeepers com- 
pelled to go into it, it is evident that an amount of capital, 
enterprise, and invention will be attracted to agriculture, 
such as has no parallel in modem history. 

And why should it not be so ? Is it not perfectly well 
understood that all material comfort, happiness, and wealth 
come first out of the ground ? What do all the nations 
want above everything ? Food. The voluptuary finds his 
most unalloyed enjoyment, the beggar his greatest solace, 
society its fullest expression of good fellowship, home its 
most gladsome union, the church its highest act of worship, 
in eating and drinking. In truth, we are so made that not 
only we cannot live without some food, but we cannot be 
well and good-tempered, happy, or comely, without pleasant 
and abundant food. And yet, instead of trying to get it, 
the whole world seems mad to make clothes, for these grow 
cheaper and cheaper, ^ while that grows dearer and dearer. 
Capitalists expend the strength of their resources in manu- 
factures, and procure iniquitous tariffs to protect them, 
while poor suffering humanity faints by the wayside for 
want of " bread to strengthen its heart, wine to make it 
glad, and oil (or its substitute, butter) to make it a cheerful 
countenance.'' Two hundred years ago the manufacturing 
swarms of Europe did not exist. See what they are now ! 
But we, instead of founding a civilization that will eventu- 
ally seat every man under his own vine and under his own 
fig-tree, seem trying to secure for our country, by the year 
2000, a town population, the breath of whose miserable life 
is similarly dependent on the caprices of fashion. 

I think no one can read that splendid prose-poem, Guyot's 
Earth and Man, wherein he characterizes the position and 
products of the American continents, without feeling that 

1 Not that dress as a whole is cheaper, for fashion tries to make 
up the difference to the poor over-crowded artisans by compelling 
us all to put much more cloth into our garments, and to have many 
more of them than formerly. 
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they ought to be the food producers of the world. They 
are the seat, he says, of excessive vegetable, as the con- 
tinents of the Eastern hemisphere are of the noblest animal, 
development. Let us, then, rather set ourselves to carry 
out the grand design of Nature than to go against it. I am 
tired of the stories about Western farmers burning their 
com. Let the dry-goods clerks be set to work on the rail- 
roads and canals to bring it to the seaboard, then. With 
butter at sixty cents and beefsteak at forty cents a pound, 
and flo]ir at eighteen dollars a barrel, as they are in Boston 
at this present writing (May 1868), it is absurd to say that 
we are producing enough for home consumption and for 
exportation too. Many and many a poor family have given 
up butter and sugar and juicy meat within these last eight 
years. The fact that a paper dollar is but two-thirds of a 
gold dollar cannot account for provisions being two or three 
times their former price. No, the real trouble is that the 
American hates farming and loves trading, partly because 
he is physically undeveloped, and therefore physically lazy ; 
partly because farming is lonely and stupid, and without 
any of the stimulus of human companionship to which his 
childhood at the district school accustoms him ; partly be- 
cause at that school he got no knowledge nor love of nature, 
but only the trading ideas instilled by six years of drill in 
the dollar-and-cent examples of the arithmetic ; and last, 
though not least, because farming kills his wife, takes all 
the bloom, flesh, and vitality away from her at forty. Very 
often, even if she can afford one, she cannot get a servant ; 
so that she is in truth, next to an Indian squaw, the greatest 
drudge on the American continent. 

Now it seems very strange that, when manufactures and 
commerce are so largely carried on by companies, agricul- 
ture should still proceed altogether, or nearly so, on the old 
plan of each man for himself; and I cannot but think that 
this is the reason why, as compared with any other way of 
making money, it is hard and distasteful to the American. 
Our public schools accustom children to work and play to- 
gether toward identical aims and en[i'i\s, wcASX. Sa» \s\ssvf>iMSs3>^ 
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that they should grow up with the gregarious instinct very 
strongly developed. This is why I believe women are 
much better prepared for co-operative housekeeping than 
may generally be supposed. There is already a continual 
feminine yearning for common action which manifests itself 
in the sewing circles, fairs, and festivals so frequent among 
them ; so that, after an unusual period of lull from these 
excitements, you will hear them say to each other, " Do let 
us gd wp something." It is because unconsciously they are 
bored and wearied with their disconnected interests ; and if 
this be true of them, of course it must be still more largely 
true of men, since combined action has become with them 
almost second nature. 

How much easier and pleasanter, then, farming might be, 
if co-operation were the fundamental principle of the in- 
dustrial community? Suppose a dozen farmers were to 
form a joint-stock company, and in the centre of their farm 
of two or three thousand acres were to range their dozen 
cottages crescent-fashion on a wide lawn of pleasant grass 
and trees (with, as they grew rich, a fountain and a statue 
or two). Behind them would be a common kitchen, laundry, 
dairy, smoke-house, etc., in one of which every farmer's 
wife would have her own domestic function, and attend to 
that only. A quarter of a mile distant would be the bams 
and out-houses, and also the cottages of the labourers, 
whose wives would be the servants of the common kitchen 
and laundry. The labourers and their families would have 
their meals in common in a dining-room opening out of the 
kitchen, which might also serve them as a sort of club-room 
in the evening, if they wished it, while the meals of the 
farmers and their wives should be sent them from the 
kitchen, as in the town co-operative societies. No sewing 
excepting mending need be done on the farm, for all the 
farmers' wives would be members of a co-operative clothing- 
house in the nearest town, and they would not take their 
sewing home unless they chose. Opposite the middle of the 
crescent, and half the length of its diameter, should be the 
little Gothic school-house and chapel. Thus all would go 
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merry as a marriage-bell (of course, since it is the scheme 
of this writer ! ) The town women and the country women 
would be brought into close relationship with and know- 
ledge of each other, and there would be a mutual stimulus 
to the production of whatever either needed most. Eventu- 
ally a great part of the town population would stream into 
the country in the summer, and in winter the visit would 
be returned. Awkwardness and rusticity would disappear 
in one, in the other snobbishness and artificiality ; and at 
last we should have introduced into our hard and dry 
American routine some of the healthful features and sweet 
influences of the life of the English country gentry, — last 
relic, as it almost is, of the old patriarchal system, which in 
many respects was so tranquil, so beneficent, and so beauti- 
ful. 

I should apologize to the farmer or the business man who 
may happen to read the above for its probable exaggeration 
of statement and of idea. Agriculture is not my sphere, 
and I have no time to study it. But as a housekeeper of 
moderate means, anxious for the comfort and happiness of 
her family, I cannot help wishing good food were cheaper ; 
and as a woman I wish to wake up compassion for the many 
farmers' wives whom I believe to l>e now worked beyond 
their strength. 

Where can Co-operative Housekeeping most 
appropriately be started ? 

In the East, I should say, among those who, according to 
the ideal of Agur the prophet, have " neither poverty nor 
riches f and perhaps the greatest proportion of this class, 
so far as New England and the Middle States are concerned, 
is to be found in towns of from ten to thirty thousand 
inhabitants. In these, people are not all on a level, as in 
country villages, so there would be fewer small jealousies 
to contend with ; and yet they are not so distinctly divided 
into sets and circles as in the great cities ; the various 
feminine social elements of such towns, therefore, would 
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more easily and spontaneously play into each other's hands 
than either in very large or very small communities. 

At the West, I should think all the upspringing towns 
and villages would go into it, if from nothing else than the 
scarcity and unskilfulness and insubordination of their 
servants. Western women, too, are so young, so energetic, 
so fearless of obstacles, so eager after new ideas, and so 
friendly and social among themselves, that co-operative 
housekeeping would seem to be the only appropriate expres- 
sion of their good-fellowship and public spirit 

And as for the South, with her old labour system broken 
up, with the house-servants trained under it accustomed to do 
only one thing, and unwilling to attempt the variety that 
we exact from the Irish, with a terrible impoverishment 
that everywhere forces her delicate daughters into the 
coarsest tasks, and with nch fields going back into forest 
because there is neither capital nor organization wherewith 
to cultivate them, — surely, if there is a comer of the globe 
to which co-operation at this time seems especially appro- 
priate, it is there. It cannot be a greater contrast to the 
old plan than the one the Southerners are struggling to 
learn now, and it might prove far better than either. 
Cease then, young gentlemen, this crowding into the towns, 
glad to be there as conductors, clerks, policemen, anything. 
With your diminished means and your single right arm, of 
course, you cannot farm your great estates. But let even 
half of them lie fallow, if need be, — they will not run away, 
— ^and meantime band yourselves in companies of twelve or 
more together. Throw your capital, implements, horses, 
cattle, and part of your land, into a common stock, and 
start co-operative plantations. Try to induce the freedmen, 
or, if they will not, the freedwomen, to make common cause 
with you in tilling the fields. Pay them wages, but also 
sell or advance them a share of the stock, and make them 
feel that in working for you they are in fact working for 
themselves. Build the cottages for your wives and sisters 
all near together, so that they can help each other, and 
make the most of what service from the negro women they 
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can get Similarily, let the ladies in the towns combine 
their housekeeping, and so save to the community the ex- 
pense of the retail trade. Connected with their co-operative 
kitchens, they could easily have preserving rooms for the 
preparation of the sweetmeats and other delicacies peculiar 
to their climate, and which, if made by the quantity, could 
be thrown upon the market as cheaply as the Shaker and 
English and French and India preserves, and so compete 
for an equal sakwith them. Perhaps no women in the 
world are so fitted at this moment to attempt co-operative 
housekeeping as the impoverished women of the South ; 
their sufferings and hardships have united them to an extra- 
ordinary degree. There is a spirit of mutual help and 
sacrifice and generosity among them that is just the spirit 
needed for such an enterprise ; and though they may be as 
yet ignorant of the rules of business, they are rapidly ac- 
quiring its habits and its ambition, since all who can are 
working for their daily bread, teaching, sewing, embroider- 
ing and preserving, — doiug anything that will bring them 
money. 

I now leave general considerations, which I am in truth 
too ignorant "properly to discuss, and return to the effect of 
co-operative housekeeping upon the household. 

The Servants. 

In the first place, as all the cooking and washing are to 
be done out of the house, and as much of the sewing also 
as the mistress chooses, no cook or laundress or seamstress 
will ever come into it. Housework and table-work only 
will remain to be attended to ; and as this can easily be 
undertaken by one person, many families that have hitherto 
kept three servants will now keep only one, while those 
that have kept one or two, by employing a woman to come 
in for a few hours in the morning, to put the house in order, 
need keep none at all. 

Co-operative housekeeping, then, wiU almost entirely blot 
out from our domestic life the servant element ! Those 
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outrageous little kingdoms of insubordination, ignorance, 
lying, waste, slot];i, carelessness, and dirt, that we unhappy 
home-queens have to subdue afresh every day, and every 
day more unsuccessfully, will all be merged as the good- 
for-nothing little German States are being swallowed by 
Prussia into a thoroughly organized, well-balanced central 
despotism, whose every department is arranged, down to 
its minutiae, with the most scrupulous exactness, and where 
lynx-eyed matrons and officers have nothing else to do but 
to note that each servant do^exactly the right thing at the 
right moment, and knows th^l^i^aice for everything and puts 
everything in its place. 

Present Servitude a Relic of Slavery. 

We mistresses who try to regulate independently these 
creatures who come to us we know not whence, and flit 
we know not where, little realize that we are bearing up 
the heavy fag-end of the once universal system under which 
not only domestic labour, but every possible species of 
agricultural and manufacturing art, was carried on in the 
houses or on the estates of their owners by slaves who could 
no more dream of giving their mistresses warning and 
leaving the following week, if they disapproved her arrange- 
ments, than they could hope to reverse the decrees of fate 
itself, — running away when there was nothing but slavery 
elsewhere to run to, not holding out those rosy induce- 
ments that of late the North did to the Southern bond- 
woman. Serfdom was at its last gasp in Queen Elizabeth's 
day, but the tradition of bondage remained for a hundred 
years or more. In Cromwell's-time servants were only paid 
a few dollars a year ; they seldom left their places, and 
were glad to transmit them to their children after them. 
But the disorganization begun by emancipation has cul- 
minated in our American chaos, where from its very 
foundation the domestic temple sways and fluctuates uneasily 
on its ever-changing basis of ill-trained and unprincipled 
service, creating an antagonistic feeling which renders the 
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relation of mistress and servant but a cold-blooded bargain, 
formed in suspicion and dissolved with pleasure on the 
slightest provocation. 

All our trouble comes because we are going against the 
spirit of the age, which revolts against submission to an 
individual will, but freely subjects itself to the despotism 
of an organization. American-bom girls, as we all know, 
have long abandoned domestic service for the factory, the 
shop, and the district school; and the Irish girls are follow- 
ing their example, so that under the present system it is a 
grave question where, when Irish emigration ceases, the 
servants of the next generation are to come from. Even 
without this problem to trouble us, however, with the 
American idea deeply implanted in servants that the maid 
is as good as the mistress, it is absurd to hope for obedience 
and respect, and the only way to control them is by the 
unalterable laws and regulations of an organized corpora- 
tion. The community would need fewer of them, their 
wages would be higher, and as service would then be as 
"respectable" and " independent *' as factory work, and 
(owing to the good meals and lodgings we could easily pro- 
vide for them) far more comfortable, a much better class of 
women would go into it than we ever see in our families, 
while even those who do so badly in private houses, by the 
accurate division of labour, and the having only one kind of 
thing to attend to all day long, would reach^a higher standard 
of perfection than with their present diversity of duties 
they are capable of. 

Keform of the Mistresses. 

The new system would also bring about a reform in the 
mistresses, for we are scarcely less to blame than the servants/- 
Often we do not understand work ourselves, and expect 
more off them than is reasonable. Lounging over a maga- 
zine or a piece of fancy-work, and making less downright 
exertion in a week than they do in a day, we complain of 
their indolence and inefficiency, forgetting that practicaUy 
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they are our slaves from morning until night, while, from 
some inscrutable and unjust arrangement of things, we, as 
far as they can discover, have nothing to do but to enjoy 
ourselves, and to spend constantly on the merest trifle of 
pleasure or adornment the sum which it costs them a who^e 
week of incessant toil to earn. Worst of all, we take no care 
either of their happiness or their morals. We frown on 
their going out, on their having visitors, and are shocked if 
they go to a dance or the theatre ; but we do nothing at all 
for their pleasure. If they are ill, we send them to the 
hospital ; if they get into disgrace, we are but too apt to 
abandon them to the horrors of an unspeakable fate. 

Did we employ them co-operately, however, all this 
could be improved. Seeing their mistresses actively engaged 
for the good of the community, and accepting labour as the 
natural and inevitable lot of woman, they would no longer 
have before their eyes that demoralizing ideal of indolent and 
luxurious fine-ladyism which has ruined so many pleasure- 
loving unfortunates, and must always be discouraging even 
to the industrious and sober-minded among them, but they 
would take heart in their work, and have a pride that their 
function of the great domestic organism should be perfectly 
fulfilled also. In turn, we could provide for their pleasure 
and improvement. We could give them a ball four times a 
year, celebrate their weddings, instruct them in the evenings, 
watph over them in sickness, rescue them from temptation, 
and, if they fell, help them back to respectability and virtue. 
When they married, by extending to their families the 
benefits of corporation (either by making themselves mem- 
bers, or by some other arrangement), we should often be 
able to continue them in the service of the association ; and 
thus the same kind soKcitude, Kfe-long help and trust, and 
feeling of mutual interest which subsisted between mistress 
and servant under the old slave system, and veiled many of 
its deformities, might return, to make both happier and 
better than in the lawless selfishness of the present arrange- 
ment is possible. 
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The Present Housekeepers. 

To be a perfect housekeeper under the present system 
requires not only forethought, judgment, and incessant 
mental activity, but also practical knowledge and skill in 
various complicated industries wholly differing from each 
other, — ^for certainly there is no more affinity between sew- 
ing and cooking, for example, than there is between fruit- 
growing and house-building. Thus the mistress of a family 
must in fact be many persons in one ; but this is more than 
ought to be expected of any body, and far more than 
civilized me?i ask of each other. Hence the general result 
is just what we see to-day, — ill-regulated or extravagant 
households, or harassed and over- worked mistresses, while 
hotels and boarding-houses are full to repletion with victims 
from both classes, and are constantly enlarging their borders. 
Here and there some woman of remarkable practical ability 
succeeds in compassing the whole difficulty with apparent 
ease to herself ; but even then it is generally at the neglect 
of the aesthetic and intellectual elements of modem feminine 
culture, or by the sacrifice of the geniality, hospitality, and 
charity of social intercourse. In short, fix it how we may, 
in some direction the humanities and amenities are suffering 
all the time. 

The Co-operative Housekeepers. 

With the exit of the servant element from our families, 

however, and the lifting from the minds of their mistresses 

of all the load of care about the family meals, the family 

clothing, and the thousand indispensable trifles that go to 

make up domestic comfort and well-being, would come a 

great calm and freedom of spirit. The house would be, as 

it were, empty, swept, and garnished, and ready for all 

pleasant spirits to enter in and dwell there, and for all busy 

and beneficent enterprises to be conceived and energized 

there. The wife would no longer be obliged to neglect her 

charities, her accomplishments, or her Mends. AU excuse 

e 
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for the present prevailing feminine superficiality would be 
tajcen away, and there would be no reason why every woman 
should not now select her own specialty and perfect herself 
in it. In the quiet and peac6 of the new order of things 
the house-mistress would have so much time on her hands, 
that, though at first, with genuine feminine timidity and 
distrust of what is untried, she might have declined taking 
any " active part'' in co-operation beyond buying her mem- 
bership share of stock, ordering her meals and clothing, 
and paying for them when they were deKvered, yet eventu- 
ally the practical housewifely spirit of the association would 
communicate itseK to her, and she would find it for her 
happiness to spend two or three hours of every day in com- 
pany with her friends and acquaintance, like them doing 
her best in co-operative kitchen or laundry or sewing-room 
to promote the domestic comfort and social happiness of 
the community. 

And I believe that not the smallest part of her pleasure 
in her work would be the sense that she was sure to be paid 
for it in money whatever it was worth. The labours of 
married women are now compensated very diflferently and 
very unjustly. Here will be seen a woman slaving herself 
to death, with one servant or none at all, up early and down 
late, keeping her house neat, her table supplied, her children 
tastefully dressed, saving and economizing in every direc- 
tion, and getting for it all only the simplest food, fumir 
ture, and dress, together with an excellent chance of a quiet 
grave at forty ; while there one of her acquaintance, perhaps 
not half so clever or so industrious as she, saunters through 
life surrounded with every luxury, and even looks down 
with contempt on her less fortunate sister. I say that now 
scarcely any woman stands among her own sex on her own 
merits, but in co-operative housekeeping this would in a 
measure be done away. One or two excellent housekeepers 
have said to me, when suggesting it as the true plan for 
perfect housewifery, " Ah yes ! but it is the faithful and 
energetic few who would do all the work, and the indolent 
or incompetent majority would reap all the benefit." Even 
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supposing this to be true, still it is the faithful ones who 
work the hardest now. They would work no harder, to say 
the least, in a co-operative association than they do at home 
to-day. The diflference would be that the whole community 
would join in paying them a just price for their skill and 
effort, instead of its being a chance, as at present, whether 
their husbands can or will do so. 

Thus co-operative housekeeping, not only by "accumulat- 
ing capital for each member," but also by paying each officer 
a salary, would necessarily make women partially independ- 
ent of men in money matters, and in so far would shelter 
them from the misfortunes and cruel reverses to which they 
are now so helplessly exposed by the financial mistakes or 
ruin of their masculine protectors, and which form certainly 
one of the hardest features of the feminine lot. For they 
would then have two sources of support, — one, the natural 
maintenance accorded to every woman by her husband or 
father, and which often expresses more and often less than 
her value to him; the other, the estimate put upon her 
services to the co-operative association by its members, the 
value of which must depend wholly on her own efforts and 
qualifications. Then, if some selfish or shiftless man — or, 
more pitiful still, some faithful and half-starved minister of 
Christ — is able to give his bright, enterprising wife no more 
than six hundred or a thousand dollars a year for household 
expenses, she will not as now have to degrade herself into a 
maid-of-all-work, and toil from fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day in order to live on it ; but, besides the third saved to 
the family by co-operation, she might receive, as one of the 
able and energetic officers of the association, from twelve to 
fifteen hundred dollars a year.^ If here is not a stimulus to 
feminine industry and ambition, I know not where one is 
to be found. Its consequences are incalculable. 

1 T heard, the other day, that the "cutter" in a large clothing 
establishment in Boston receives a salary of three thousand dollars. 
I doubt if there is a woman in the country, in any capacity, who 
receives such a Isalary. 
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The Effect of Co-operation upon Unskilful House- 
keepers. 

And, in truth, the whole moral and industrial influence 
of the association will so quicken and develop the feminine 
powers that no "indolent or incapable majority'' need be 
feared at all. Women are naturally busy, and that more of 
them are not now perfect housekeepers is because modem 
ht)usewifery is too complicated in its details ; because so 
much comfort, luxury, and elaboration is demanded in 
every department, that few minds are equal to the strain. 
But when co-operative housekeeping gives us the boon of 
the division of labour, something will be found suited to 
every capacity, and many who cannot carry on a whole 
house satisfactorily will succeed in a special function 
thoroughly well. 

Co-operation would utilize all the Unmarried 

Women of Society. 

The housekeepers really incapable of being useful in any 
department of co-operation are then so few that they need 
not be counted at alL It is rather the invalids and nursing 
mothers for whom we must find substitutes. Now, since 
by Article II. of the constitution the housekeepers may 
select their officers and agents from the whole range of their 
feminine acquaintance, here will be a chance for the widows 
and the unmarried women over eighteen — nearly all of 
whom are dependent — to become honourable and self- 
supportiQg members of society. Those under twenty-five, 
and who have left school, could fill the minor offices and 
clerkships of the association ; while the older ones, as they 
have fewer home cares and ties than the mistresses of 
families, could, if they chose, give to business moi*e than 
the daily three hours before recommended, and thus not 
only gain larger salaries, but be in fact among the most 
valuable officers of the association. How much better, too, 
would it be for the girls who now waste the most precious 
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years of their Kves in mere waiting for marriage, to take 
their places by the side of their mothers or aunts in carrying 
on the serious business of the community, and thus learn 
beforehand how to be in their turn, also, co-operative house- 
keepers. In truth, the employment of this expensive, and 
now nearly useless, class would not only be a vast economy 
to society, but would go far to solve its most perplexing 
problem, and assist in curing its worst eviL 

The Inferences that determine Woman's present 

Development. 

For its worst evil is the social evil, and its most perplex- 
ing problem is how to make early marriages prudent ; since 
it is the difficulty of the latter which is made the chief 
excuse for the former. Now, while there is no doubt that 
the social evil is greatly enhanced by the unnatural late- 
ness of marriage throughout the civilized world, yet the 
history of all other crime and lawlessness proves clearly 
enough that it exists in its present dimensions chiefly be- 
cause thzTt is no public opinion against it Who is to create 
this opinion ? Not the men, for obvious reasons. Only 
the sex which is its real victim can be expected to begin 
the crusade against it ; but this women cannot do success- 
fully unless they are a power in society, which now I deny 
them to be. The real powers in society are the young men, 
and they are its despots ; while the young girls (and their 
mothers too) are their cringing suppliants and flatterers, 
and this to such an extent that they dare not be independ- 
ent in their characters, their pursuits, or even their princi- 
ples.^ They see that those among them who dress the best, 
dance the best, and are the most sweetly complacent to the 
other sex, also marry the best and the soonest. With what 
justice, then, do the newspapers keep up this perpetual 

1 If this be disputed, witness the "round dance" question alone, 
which the young men have so su^ccessfully carried against the dis- 
approval of the mothers and the scruples of tba ^wic^^c&Ktsv^^^ss:^ 
by neglecting the young ladies -wko xelu^ek^Xo V^\sim^^^2vi.^iasNSiRR.^ 
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scolding at them because they find the serious business of 
their lives in trimming their hats and walking-suits, and 
dancing the German, when yet their fate turns so much 
upon these very externals ? Not the bright, original, self-de- 
voted girl is the popular belle, but the faultlessly appointed * 
floating statue, whose mind is given over to rust and sloth, 
but whose perfect use of the meaning smile and the mean- 
ingless laugh throws such deep witchery over the severe 
commonplaces of her conversation. This product of high 
conventional art the young men are not " afraid '* of. She 
does not "know too much f she is "feminine ;" she is a 
"success ;'* and some fine fellow soon leads her to the altar 
in white satin and vapoury veil, while the poor child of 
nature, who tried to live for something higher than clothes, 
either never marries at all, or, after a long time, drops 
quietly off with some insignificant person that nobody ever 
heard of. 

Obstacles to Woman's Independence. 

The girls must be dull indeed on whom the frequent 
recurrence of the above phenomena makes no impression, 
and it does mischievously impress many of the best of them, 
so that I have frequently remarked girls of noble powers 
purposely living down to the stultified idea of their social 
monarchs. A young lady belonging to the most fashion- 
able and exclusive circle of Boston society once showed me 
a humorous poem she had written as a school-girl ; and 
when I praised it, and asked her why she did not cultivate 
her literary talent, she replied, " 0, 1 feel I could do a great 
deal, I could do anything if I were only encouraged to it. 
But it is all the other way. Why, it is perfect death to a 
girl in society to care for such things.'' The phrase may 
have been an exaggeration, and 1 leave fashionable young 
ladies to explain it; but if it could be said of "intellectual" 
Boston, what must be the requisite mental feebleness of the 
belles in other cities ? 
Whence, then, the fatal spell that com^^Va ^wnv^ ^i^ls^ 
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even when they naturally prefer higher things, to spend the 
freest, freshest, most beautiful years of their lives in trifles 
and the chase after butterflies, content if they are "favourites 
with gentlemen," if they are considered "jolly," and if 
they " have a good time ?*' A writer in the Nation has 
justly remarked that girls seem to be educated with the 
view of pleasing young men at the age when these are the 
least worthy of being pleased. But why miist they please 
yoimg men ? Primarily, because they do not earn their 
own living. They are burdens at home upon their fathers, 
and when they marry, they will be burdens upon their 
husbands. The young man therefore holds in his gift for 
the young girl, not only what she too keeps for him, love, 
but also support, position, social consideration and dignity, 
enjoyment, — in short, the whole of that ordinary human suc- 
cess which she cannot achieve for herself, but must receive 
from him alone. She is the trembling, silken courtier before 
the absolute despot, and with so much at stake, she cannot 
venture to exact anything from him. I repeat it, I believe 
young men to be so immoral principally because women are 
in no condition to insist on their virtue ; because, let them 
run almost what private career of vice they please, they know 
well enough that they can. marry whenever they like, and 
almost whom they like, and that no questions will be asked 
or conditions demanded, no, not even by the girls' own mothers I 

How Independence may be attained. 

When, however, every yoimg girl, on leaving school, 
begins at once to support herseK in the co-operative associa- 
tion ; when she knows that she could be married to-morrow, 
and be no additional burden to her husband ; when, too, as 
the member of a great industrial organization, she has a 
thousand eager and absorbing interests along with the 
married and unmarried of her own sex, so that life is not a 
dull craving after a change or an excitement, but a round of 
healthy mental and physical activity ell t\!L«i \xs!a&s— '^^^'^^ 
she will begin to look on t\ie yo\rci% txi«xl ^N^5sJcL $^i^«s«j«i^ 
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eyes, not as the lawless arbiter of her destiny, but as % 
being to be loved and chosen according to his real value. 
Her acquaintance with him will not be that of the " German" 
merely, — astute social device for getting young people alone 
together in a crowd, — ^but the cool morning hours will also 
bring her into practical business relations with him (since 
ladies will not go to the importers and manufacturers, but 
they or their agents will send samples to them). Thus she 
will learn something of him as a man, instead of meeting 
him only as a beau ; and, knowing her own worth, she will 
come to demand worth in him. The dignity and sacredness 
of wise and gracious womanhood will at length assert itself; 
and as the maiden gradually rises into a true aid and com- 
panion for man in his advanced intellectual and material 
condition, so the youth will have to make, and will rejoice 
in making, greater moral sacrifices to win her, — will scorn 
all baser passion, and fling himself a stainless knight at his 
shining lady's feet. Then no more will girlish hope and 
freshness fade, or manly ardour and purity perish while 
waiting until they can "afibrd" — lamentable word! — ^to 
marry ; but early marriage, the crown of human bliss, the 
safeguard of society, and the only cure for its direst ill, will 
return to bless the earth with all its old triumphant fruits 
of Love and Joy. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Co-operation would set free the Intellectual and 
Artistic Energies of the Sex. 

IN the last chapter I suggested that, in place of such 
invalid or incapable housekeepers as could not be de- 
pended upon in a responsible co-operative organization, the 
unmarried women of the community could profitably be 
employed. But there is another and very different class for 
whom they could also act as substitutes. I mean those 
women who are unfitted, both by talent and the modem 
education, for any of the duties and triumphs of practical 
housewifery, and who now, compelled by conventionality 
or poverty to a never-ending round of distasteful occupa- 
tion, sigh bitterly indeed in the ear of Heaven over their 
ignoble captivity, but are unheard and unheeded by all the 
world beside. These unfortimates, if liberated from the 
prison of the household and freed from the fetters of the 
needle, the broom, and the receipt-book, would play the 
same noble part among women that the masculine leaders 
of knowledge, of art, of government, and of morality have 
enacted among men. 

A Lost Genius. 

I knew a woman once, gifted so extraordinarily by God 
that she might have been a florist, a musician, an artist, a 
physician, a teacher, an evangelist, — since to the mastery 
of any one of these callings she could have brought nearly 
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equal power and passion. Whatever her fiery mind fastened 
upon it fused into itself, nor was there anything her cunning 
right-hand sought to do in which it did not excel. At 
fourteen her precocity was so great that her father cut short 
her studies, hecfeiuse she " knew enough for a woman/' and 
made her a teacher in his school. At sixteen she married a 
young clergyman. Children came fast. Her health gave 
way, but her energy remained. She was never idle a 
moment ; but, alas ! neither father nor husband, nor one of 
all her twelve brothers and brothers-in-law, saw that it 
would be better economy to give the genius they were all 
so proud of, a musical or an artistic or a medical education, 
that she might pay with her earnings some commoner mortal 
to make clothes for her little ones, than to let her do it her- 
self with the painful toil of the needle. And she had been 
brought up with too narrow a vision of woman's duties wid 
destinies to understand herself that she was wasting her life 
and abusing her powers. All her ready gifts were, in her 
eyes, merely appropriate feminine " accomplishments," and 
to make fame or money out of them never occurred to her 
as a possibility, far less as a duty. And yet her mind was 
ever in a fever of desire, of invention, of agonized craving 
for the realization of the dreams of beauty, of beneficence, 
of friendship, that tormented her. The music rang in her 
ears ; the pictures floated before her eyes ; the fearful and 
wonderful human organism haunted her brain ; the dread 
mysteries of sin and suffering, the awfulness of human re- 
sponsibility, the glories of salvation, burned upon her lips 
as she taught her children their daily Bible lesson ; and 
still, nailed to her chair, the swift needle went in and out, 
— went, as it often seemed to her, through her delicate lungs 
as well as through the cloth, — until at nine-and- thirty the 
struggle ended ; the body, after long paroxysms of exquisite 
anguish, gave up its strong hold on life, and the rich soul 
exhaled away to Heaven, rejoicing to escape from the bars 
against which it had so long beaten its bright wings in vain. 
I saw her in her coffin, with an expression of freedom and 
exaltation upon her marble features that seemed a glory 
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reflected down from her now triumpliing far-off spirit, and 
I resolved to remember the woe and earthly wreck of her 
thwarted nature, and never to cease until I saw some better 
way for women than this which can so horribly waste and 
abuse their finest powers. 

The bad Economy op our present Feminine 

Standard. 

Apart from the individual suffering it occasions, the 
question arises, Can we as a sex afford to make mere seam- 
stresses or housewives or parlour ornaments of these highly 
gifted women that occasionally appear among us ? Is it the 
individual or the multitude that makes discoveries ? It is 
the favourite American lie, — but I think as dangerous a one 
as ever was beUeved, and quite the most basely imgrateful, 
— that the great multitude, which, after a scanty education, 
is obliged to toil daily to the limits of its physical strength 
in procuring or preparing the necessaries of life, is yet able 
to go, by virtue of some inscrutable wisdom innate in itself, 
along the path of progress toward perfection. On the con- 
trary, it is the daring intellectual energy and moral courage 
of the strong and mighty few that have pulled the sluggish 
world even as far as it has got out of its inborn vice and 
stupidity ; and the most that the multitude can ever do, far 
more than it often has done, is to know a worthy leader 
when it sees him, and to follow his teaching. This explains 
why in barbarous countries, where men all follow the same 
occupations, — devoting themselves to supplying their bodily 
wants merely, and fighting their enemies, — society never 
advances. Simply it has no class of ediicated thinkers^ of 
persons superior to the rest in knowledge, and therefore in 
judgment and mental power, to go before the community 
and point it to a new advance. Even among intellectually 
active nations, if despotism or superstition succeed in saying 
to the human spirit, " thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,'' 
a torpor and a stagnation as of winter's frost settles down 
upon it, and it remains immovable for centuries. 
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Woman unable to assert her Individuality. 

As with barbarians, so with women. We have never had 
among us a class of educated thinkers, and this has always 
resulted through the presence of both the above-mentioned 
powers of mental darkness. For, first, everywhere and at 
all times the immense majority of women have been engaged 
in the same round of simple but incessant domestic occupa- 
tions, which, however admirable and necessary in their 
place, are nevertheless strictly unintellectual, and cannot be 
esteemed as anything higher than mere mechanical or 
manual labour; and, second, the all-powerf'ul masculine 
rulers of women, from the beginning of history until now, 
have said to us : " This, that, or the other is not suited to 
the feminine mind. You are now all that your sex is capable 
of. Stop therefore whete you are.*' It is true that they 
have never been consistent enough to draw the line at the 
same point. In India it is placed before the alphabet ; ^ in 
England and America it stretches across the portals of the 
universities. But wherever it appears, our docile woman- 
hood respects the prohibition, and agrees to call everything 
beyond it " unfeminine.'' At this dread word the greater 
number of those whose girlish impulse is to press forward 
^e alarmed. They look back, and seeing the multitude 
steadily sewing with bent head, refusing to follow or approve, 
they lose confidence in their own instincts. Their courage 
fails : they hesitate : they pause : at length, abashed, they 
shrink back and begin sorrowfully and painfully to conform 
to the imiversal vocation, — 

'* To finger the fine needle and nice thread ;" 
though many, perhaps, like glorious Britomart, 

** liever would with point of foeman's spear be dead." 

1 "What!" fiays the Hindoo gentleman to the missionaries, 
"teach vxmien to read ? Teach cows to read 1 " 

[The Hindoos were not always so. Messrs. Trubner & Co. are 
publishing a work, in which is given the names of twenty-eight 
Hindoo poetesses, with specimens of their poetry.— ^^/wpmw, 
October 15, 1870.] 
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Fatal Consequences of a conventional Standard op 

Feminine Development. 

"I am often compliiaented on my accomplishments," 
once said the exceptional woman just described, "but I ought 
much rather to be praised for my domestic acquirements. 
For my music and drawing never gave me any trouble, — 
indeed, I could not help doing them, — but 0, what toil and 
tears it cost me to learn to plan and cut out my children's 
clothes ! " 

She laughed pleasantly as she said it, and seemed quite 
unconscious of the pitiful waste it was. And yet Nature 
herself protested against making this woman a housekeeper. 
Even when a child, owing probably to hereditary heart- 
disease, she did not love to run and skip like other children, 
and as a matron, walking seemed unnatural and even pain- 
ful to her. She had not, therefore, that active habit of 
body which characterizes the true housewife, and enables 
her to keep constant watch over servants, closets, attics, and 
cellars. But she was a fearless and beautiful horse-woman, 
and, could she have followed the bent of perhaps her 
strongest inclination, and been a physician, then instead of 
spending her days between her bedroom and sitting-room, 
sewing and teaching her young children, she might have 
ridden or driven about, keeping her body healthy in the 
fresh air, her mind cheerful and active in ministering to her 
fellow-women, and so have run a long career of usefulness 
and happiness both to herself and the community. 

Doctresses versus Doctors. 

Nothing will ever make me believe that God meant men 
to be the ordinaiy physicians of women and babies. A 
few masculine experts might be tolerated in special institu- 
tions, so that cases of peculiar danger and difficulty might 
not be left, as they are now, to the necessarily one-sided 
treatment of a single sex ; but, in general, if ever a created 
being was conspicuously and intolerably out of his natural 
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sphere, it is, in my opinion, the male doctor in the ^apart- 
ment of the lying-in woman ; and I think our sex is really 
guilty, in the first place, that it ever allowed men to appear 
there ; and, in the second, that it does not insist upon edu- 
cating women of character and intelligence and social posi- 
tion for that post. 

Indeed, common delicacy would seem to demand that all 
the special diseases of women should be treated principally by 
women ; but this aside, and speaking from conmion 'sense 
only, men may be as scientific as they please, — it is plain that 
thoroughly to know the woman's organism, what is good for it 
and what evil, and how it can best be cured when it is dis- 
ordered, one must be one's self a woman. It only proves how 
much im worthy passion and prejudice the great doctors allow 
to intrude into their adoration of "pure science'' and boasted 
love of humanity, that, instead of being eager to enlist the 
feminine intuitions and investigations in this great cause, 
as their best chance of arriving at truth, they are actually 
enacting the ignoble part of churls and misers, if not of 
quacks. For are they not well enough aware that often 
their women patients are so utterly beyond them that they 
do not know what to do with them ? The diseases of the 
age are nervous diseases, and women are growing more 
nervously high-strung and imcontrollable every day, yet 
the doctors stand helplessly by and cannot stop it. When, 
however, there shall be a school of doctresses of high cul- 
ture and thorough medical education going in and out 
among the sex with the proper medical authority, they will 
see, and will be able to prevent, much of the moral and 
physical neglect and imprudence which, now imchecked in 
school and home, make such havoc of the vital forces of the 
present generation. 

Such a guardian of household health might have been 
the poor, heart-broken genius who never found her true 
place in the feminine community. For she bravely preached 
the laws of health in every family, while her presence in a 
i|iek-TOom was almost that of a Saviour. People sent for 
'itst isst miles round, and offcen healing seemed to wait upon 
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her confing, such new hope and confidence could she infuse 
into the patient. The very touch of her warm and skUful 
hand ; the quickness of her sympathy and comprehension ; 
her courage, decision, and presence of mind in cases of great 
danger ; her observation of every minutest symptom, — all 
marked her out as one of Nature's great practitioners, while 
her enthusiasm for anatomy and physiology seemed to show 
that, if she could have had the opportunity, she would have 
been also a true and pure and tireless devotee of science. 
Her popularity drew her at one time into so wide an amateur 
practice that she foimd she was neglecting her home duties 
for it, and gave it up for the sake of her sewing. But how 
much more appropriate and grateful would her ministration 
have been, — a mother herself, a baby nurse absolutely per- 
fect, and with the most sensitive and at the same time the 
steadiest nervous organization in the world, — ^at the bedside 
of her friends and neighbours in their need, than the 
services of the ordinary country doctors who did officiate 
there ! 

Why insist that the Feminine Communitt^must be all 

Hand and no Brain ? 

It seems to me not well for us any longer presumptously 
to decide for each other what is and what is not "feminine," 
instead of simply taking it for granted that, when God 
gives a woman talent and aspirations other than domestic, 
he means her to use them. Agriculture is the noblest and 
manliest of all industrial pursuits, as well as the most in- 
dispensable ; but if, for fear they were not " masculine," all 
men should suddenly betake themselves to the plough, this 
great civilization of theirs, with all its splendours, would 
disappear like a dream. It is the same with our sewing ; 
it is indispensable ; it is most womanly ; but for the whole 
of us to be doing it, as we are, is simply keeping our sex 
from its natural development. Surely it is not to be denied 
that we are all on a dead level of mental achievement and 
social consideration, and that we are growing less valuable 
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and less valued, because less helpful, all the time. One 
can count on one's fingers the American women of to-day 
who are known outside of their own circle, while a certain 
lower stratum of the sex is sinking ever deeper and deeper 
in the mire of shame and degradation. Before they can be 
raised out of it, all must be lifted up, for the lowest of us 
are in the abyss chiefly because the highest of us are 
scarcely above the surface. 

What force is to accomplish this upheaval ? Certainly 
nothing from without, — for the mass is too enormous, — 
though some seem to think so, and by way of ropes and 
pulleys are begging men for the vote, for employment, for 
"justice." Men do not agree to their demands, but in their 
own fashion they are talking about it. Doctors, clergymen, 
essayists, editors,— all are trying their pens at the "woman 
question," scolding, arguing, sneering ; but they make 
nothing of it ; they leave it all confusion and darkness as 
they found it ; while, if the great novelists draw a grand 
heroine, it is only to overwhelm her with failure and 
despair, killing her off or sending her into a sisterhood at 
the end of the book, because there is actually no place for 
her on the face of the earth. Hawthorne, Goethe, George 
Eliot, Richter, De Stael, George Sand, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Kingsley, with the whole host of lesser ones, who echo the 
pagan strain on their small trumpets, — ^they all will let no 
woman be happy or successful except the good and sweet 
little darlings who walk in the orthodox " feminine" path, 
and are not sure whether their souls are their own or their 
husbands\ Charles Reade, strange to say, seems to have 
more discrimination, and to fancy, with Spenser and Shake- 
speare, that, when God sends a noble woman into the world, 
doubtless there is some noble work that he desires her to do 
there. 
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The Sphinx must speak for herself. 

I believe devoutly that there is such a work for gifted 
iromen, and that it is the leadership and guidance of the 
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great multitude of their sex, along the paths of progress 
and achievement, as the superior minds among men have 
in every age, generation, and community swayed and in- 
fluenced their fellows. The elevation of woman cannot be 
accomplished by men. The theory of her nature cannot 
be made out, the riddle of her destiny cannot be solved, 
by them. We must have leaders of like constitutions, 
passions, sympathies, with ourselves, to help us out of our 
difficulties, to express our iispirations, to embody our con- 
ceptions. For our peculiar feminine interests we need our 
own thinkers, our own teachers, our own doctors, legislators, 
editors, reformers, artists, and poets ; while for those of 
humanity in general we require the study and conclusions 
of wise and cultured women as well as those of men, since 
the latter we have already, and they seem to be inadequate. 
I say we want all this from the unknown gifted ones of our 
sex ; but we have not got it and cannot have it, because 
those who should be its prophets are chained like ourselves 
to the traditional feminine tread-mill, they and we alike 
grinding nothing but chaff, for the men have long since 
taken the grain away. 

Where have they sown, that we may reap it again, and 
once more fill our empty granaries ? What shall take the 
place to us of the round of productive industries we have 
lost, making the women of all classes as indispensably use- 
ful to the community as the men, removing our too well 
merited reproach of frivolity and extravagance, and giving 
us all something to live for beside the imitation of the last 
new fashion ? 

We shall find it when we forget the prejudices and con- 
ventionalities of many ages of suffering and oppression, and 
start once more from the primal instinct of humanity, — the 
Social Instinct, — that which first creates the family, and 
then draws men into the brotherhood of nations, — which 
out of isolated souls and bodies builds governments and 
churches and commerce, and elaborates science and the arts, 
and which alone contains the whole secret of masculine power 
and success. For what indeed is this great "world" we talk 
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about, that roars outside our doors and mocks us or treads 
us under foot if we try to get into it, but a vast masculine 
realm of co-operative industries and activities, in which we 
have neither part nor lot, and whose masters do not wish 
us to have any ? And why should they care for our thought 
aad labour, except that they get them cheaper ? They help 
Shd employ, they buy and sell with each other, each one 
taking what he can do best, and getting paid for it accord- 
ing to its value. However at times they may fight and 
quarrel, yet in the main they all hang together, stimulating 
and encouraging each other to the most gigantic enterprises, 
and compelling every man who would succeed to put forth 
the whole of his very best. 

What an infinite contrast their unity and wealth and 
power and glory make to our isolation and poverty and 
weakness and obscurity ! And yet, all feeble and poor as 
we are, we never seek to 

"Climb nearer out of lonely Hell" 

to each other, but, remaining apart, aloof, suspicious, and 
critical, we suffer ourselves, and see the whole sex suffer, 
from the most dreadful forms of human degradation, and 
never come together so much as to find out the reason, far 
less to decide on a remedy. 

The primal Feminine Necessity. 

I have said that men do not want us in their world, and 
our general indifference to the extension of manhood suf- 
frage to women shows that we have very little desire to 
enter it. What we do need, however, is a world of our 
OWN, a place in the universe for ourselves, — one not so 
wide, so grand, so rich, or so varied, it may be, as that 
"Wliich they have created, but a free and cheerful sphere, 
we can meet and help each other in work and play, 
it our present formal and stilted intercourse and 
gossip in a busy round of important interests and a 
; exchange of thought and sympathy, — can expand all 
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our faculties without being called strong-minded, and in- 
dulge all our tastes without being deemed extravagant, — a 
sunny and tranquil orb of order and perfumed beauty, — ^no 
rival, but the fair satellite of man's darksome earth, whose 
perfection and indispensableness, could he suppose it 
possible, he would be the first to confess and to desire. 

This feminine world, which has never yet been, but 
which must some day be, if there is any hope for women, 
will begin to emerge out of chaos as soon as we co-operate 
in the daily work and the great business of our lives, — 

HOUSEWIFERY ? 

For this is to us what agriculture is to men, — our indis- 
pensable function to the race, to be done first and before all, 
whatever else be neglected, and what true women do not 
slight for their own families even at the cost of their 
rarest gifts or most cherished aspirations. But just as the 
rude soil-scratching of the barbarian cultivator cannot be 
named in the same day with the high modem farming now 
developing through science and the mechanic arts, so 
neither will the artistic and perfect combinations of co- 
operative housekeeping, with all the added scope and 
power that feminine genius in other departments could 
give it, condescend to compare even with the very best 
that the most thorough housewife can do alone under the 
present expensive dislocated and harassing system. To use 
the strongest American expression of condemnation, it is 
" behind the age ; " and we women who carry it on and 
who suffer from it are behind the age, with it. 

Strangely enough, men are so far from perceiving this 
to be the real cause of the mysterious dead-weight which 
ever pulls back society against their herculean efforts, that 
they want us, not only to be behind the age, but if possible 
to lose sight of it altogether; for they are constantly 
preaching to us to go back to the habits and traditions of 
our grandmothers, to have " calicoes for our best gowns," 
" do all our own work," " get up with the sun," and so on. 
But how can we go back ? Bead only the descriptions of 
the incredible marvels of embroidery, lace, silk, feather- 
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work, flowers, and jewellery at the Paris Exhibition, and 
ask whether, in order to return to this lamented, primitive 
simplicity, all the multitude of hands that wrought them — 
most of them wome/rC% hands too — are to fail because there 
is no demand for their skill ? Already they are paid down 
to the starvation point, and to throw them out of employ- 
ment is to devote them to death, or worse, — in my opinion 
as just a pretext of war as any that have lately set armies 
in motion. For a woman who is forced to live by hard 
labour, as is the case in those over-crowded poxmlations, has 
a RIGHT to her life ; nay, more absolutely still, to a virtwms 
life.^ The feminine love of ornament has created these 
industries ; and in view of the suffering and demoralization 
it would cause to repress them, even if we could return to 
calico and homespun, we should be wicked to do it. But 
we never can. Woman's mission is to be beautiful, but, 
excepting the rich woman, hardly any of us can aflford the 
beautiful dress we require to make us so. Instead, there- 
fore, of deeming it a virtue to have as little of it as possible, 
we should rather insist on finding some way to earn money 
so that we could conscientiously buy all we need of these 
lovely things, and pay besides our poor foreign sisters a 
good price for making them. W^ could accomplish both of 
these ends, and be handsome ourselves while we made them 
happier, if, if we were only — Co-operative Housekeepers ! 

that from the great book of human experience we 
could learn even one of its priceless lessons ! 

For just as every woman now keeps her own house, so in 
the beginning of society it is supposed that all men tilled 
their own land. To-day, however, we see only half of 
them engaged in agriculture, while in the centre of the 
cultivated domain the rest are engaged upon the vast 

1 Let me not be understood to say, however, that even the de- 
fence of womanly honour, though the most vital of any possible 
national interest, is a just cause of war as it is at present carried on. 
I am no believer in the precept of " doing evil that good may come." 
War seems to me wholly evil, and I hate it, because of all the 
hostile forces that work together for the degradation of women, it is 
the most rapidly and overwhelmipgly ruinous. 
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edifice of their civilization, which even now, story over 
story of wonderful achievement, towers almost to the skies. 
What wrought the change ? Simply the impulse to better 
their condition and rise into something higher, and which 
was so strong upon men that, to accomplish it, they scru- 
pled not at the greatest crimes. They enslaved the weaker 
wherever they found them, and forced them beyond their 
strength to produce, not only their own food, but that of 
their oppressors also. Liberated now from the Adamic 
bondage to the soil, they found time and strength to 
attempt an entrance into the world of thought, and from 
this dwision of labour, though in the first place so cruelly 
brought about, have come all the great conquests of the 
human mind, ^ — conquests which now react upon agricul- 
ture, and will continue to do so imtil the whole earth 
becomes like the garden of the Lord. 

Perhaps the world would have learned in no other way 
than by brute force, but surely we can look back and see 
that if men could have voluntarily co-operated in their 
agriculture and their arts, all the dreadful suffering of the 
ages of slavery and serfdom might have been spared. The 
alternative is not presented to women. We cannot, even if 
we would, enslave each other, and let us thank God that we 
have always been kept from the temptations and the crimes 
which so generally go with power ! Our temptation is a 
negative one, but I believe it scarcely less fatal to human 
happiness and virtue. It is to stand apart, and, rather than 
give the pre-eminence to those among us to whom it naturally 
belongs, to do nothing to help either ourselves or the race. 
Unlike men, we do not care to oppress, but we cannot bear 
to obey. We prefer a very narrow margin of wilful inde- 
pendence to a wide realm of freedom regulated by law, and 
are happier to reign each one supreme in the little comer 
some man allots to her, than to be secondary to any in the 

1 In the ancient world, it was among the aristocracies and the 
priesthood alone that science or culture had any existence. The 
Greeks themselves, though we think of them as a nation, were but 
some handfuls of free citizens set over a crowd of slaves. 
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spacious palace we might build in combination. But this 
happiness, if happiness it be, is that of the savage, who is 
equally undisciplined and prone to petty jealousies ; and 
if women continue to choose it in preference to the larger 
development afforded by united action, no matter what our 
culture or refinement may be, fundamentally we shall be- 
long to the same category as savages, since it will be a similar 
contemptible Self-hood that stands in the way of our pro- 
gress, and inevitably, therefore, in the way of the progress 
of the world. 

The Effects of Combination. 

As, then, the vast fabric of masculine civilization is based 
npon agriculture, so let us unite quickly to build the 
feminine civilization upon housewifery. " The coneys are 
a feeble folk, but they make their nests in the rock." So 
are we feeble, — 0, the weakest, most defenceless of created 
things ! — ^but we too will make our nests in a rock, — the 
rock of Union, and in it we will hew out our foundations 
deep and wide. Offering up our small jealousies on the 
altar of a nobler womanhood, we will forego, as all our 
brothers have done who have risen above barbarians, a little 
of our present starveling independence of each other for 
the sake of the inestimable freedom and safety and abund- 
ance that must ensue to us all in an organized feminine com- 
munity. For the leaders of our association we will elect the 
women who, by their pre-eminent fidelity and success in 
the " small things'' of their own households, have shown 
themselves worthy of the great things of many households 
combined. Obedient to their experience, and imder their 
wise and gentle guidance, our plain " home-cooking," to our 
husbands' astonishment and delight, will rapidly develop 
in the co-operative kitchens into the magic modem art which, 
out of Nature's raw material, creates new substances and 
elaborates new flavours, but whose every combination will 
now waft an aroma of daintiness and freshness impossible 
to restaurant or hotel, because it is an emanation of delicate 
ladyhood solely ! Our co-operative laundries will not only 
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send us back snowy linen, transparent muslins, and faultless 
flutings, but will perform for us also every species of dyeing 
and cleansing ; while the co-operative sewing-rooms will 
add to themselves division after division of the feminine 
and household belongings, imtil finally all that is necfessary 
to the complete furnishing and adorning of ordinary 
humanity and its home will be found within one ample 
circumference* When the profits begin to come in, the 
prudent housekeepers will first invest in farms and gardens, 
that our palace may be fitly set amid a smiling nature of 
its own ; but as new means accumulate, new energies are 
roused, so that easily and swiftly they go on to lay the solid 
beams of its chambers, and to build high its goodly walls. 
Its centre will be a hall, lighted from above by heaven, and 
this noblest of all its apartments will be devoted to legisla- 
tion. 

" Feminine legislation ?" Do we hear a laugh from our 
masculine law-givers assembled in their huge castle over 
the way ? 

Yes,' gentlemen, the same. For co-operative housekeep- 
ing will, I think, settle the vexed question of women's 
voting. 

Womanhood Suffrage. 

Suppose that manhood suffrage, precisely as men now 
exercise it, were to be extended to women. As long as we 
agreed with the majority of men, all would go well. Not 
being able to fight ourselves, however, and too poor to bring 
mercenary armies into the field, what should we do in case 
of any irreconcilable difference of opinion or interest be- 
tween men and women voters ? Simply what we do now in 
our own families when we disagree with a determined hus- 
band or father, — ^give up ! I suppose an extreme case that 
would probably never happen ; but it is not impossible, 
and it lays bare the fundamental distinction which must 
exist between manhood and womanhood suffrage, though 
the leaders of the woman's rights movement seem unable 
to see it. The one will express Power, the other Influence. 
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Now influence has a fluidity of nature that runs to waste 
and loses itself as a direct force, unless it is collected com- 
pactly together, and brought to bear in a particular manner ; 
and women are so dependent, so sympathetic, so by their 
very nature swayed and prejudiced by their husbands and 
fathers, that if they mix themselves up in the afliairs of 
men, recognize all their national and State divisions, and 
take sides in all their political disputes and discussions, I 
believe their influence, which, specifically applied, might 
be 80 powerful and so beneficent, will be like wat«r poured 
out upon the sand. Carried away by the vaster masculine 
interests, they will forget and overlook their own. Conse- 
quently they themselves will reap but little honour or ad- 
vantage ; like the Irish or the negro, they will be the tools 
of party, and they will leave the politiwd world no better, 
if not worse, than they foimd it 

It seems as if some such theory as this must, in fact, be 
latent in the feminine mind, else why its indifference, and 
even dislike, of the efforts of the champions of woman's 
rights % Furthermore, I doubt whether the sex in general 
admits the proposition that men are its wilful tyrants and 
oppressors, iTrom whom, for its own defence, it must wrest 
a portion of their power. Were women deliberately to dis- 
cuss it, I think they would rather conclude that, first, being 
excessively absorbed in themselves, men forget us ; and, 
second, acting always together in large masses, while every 
one of us is solitary, they are not aware that any strictly 
feminine rights and privileges exist which they should re- 
spect. The true remedy, then, is for the feminine hosts to 
come quietly together, and form themselves, not into an 
antagonistic, but simply a separate camp, where, removed 
from all disturbing influence, they could calmly and dis- 
passionately take counsel as to what they would have men 
do either for their own or the mutual benefit. I believe 
this spectacle alone would set our masculine lawgivers 
thinking more than they have ever thought before. Con- 
science-smitten, they would begin to ask themselves i^hether 
they had indeed comported themselves generously and 
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justly to this defenceless army of intelligent beings, so 
like, yet so different from themselves. The imperious 
necessity which is upon each sex to stand well with the 
other when brought fairly facing it, would agitate them, 
and, almost before any deputation could leave our tents to 
crave a hearing, they would be ready to grant us all that 
we desired. 

To enforce my meaning, manhood suffrage is an instru- 
ment forged and tempered by men for their own use, and 
to answer their own necessities. Why should we tease them 
for it, when they do not want to give it to us, and when if 
we had it perhaps we could not use it any better than we 
could lift the sledge-hammers which yet they wield so 
easily? Womanhood suffrage, however, — that is, the re- 
gulation of our own affairs, the expression of our united 
opinion, and the preferring of our united request, — we have 
now, and without asking any one for it. At any moment 
we choose we can select some town as our headquarters, 
elect our delegates, and send them there with our instruc- 
tions as to the favour, or petition, or remonstrance we wished 
them to frame for presentation to the law-making power ; 
and I believe, with Gail Hamilton, that if the request were 
at all wise or reasonable, and were understood to come from 
the numerical majority of women, the legislature would no 
more think of refusing it than a just man would think of 
refusing the wile whom he trusted. Thus every end of 
justice which some women now hope for from the extension 
to them of manhood suffrage would be gained, while all this 
conflict of custom and prejudice would be avoided. 

And how, in truth, can we bear to give up what is so far 
the peculiar and essential glory of feminine enfranchise- 
ment, that no hlood, (except our Saviour's) has been shed for 
it ? How bear to part with the grand and perfect sister- 
hood now within our power, since women are in fact of no 
nationality ? If I love and reverence some Englishwoman 
as the rarest and wisest of her sex, I am glad to think that 
she and I have sworn allegiance to no government, so that 
we can never be arrayed by the passions of rulers in enmity 
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against each other. So far, therefore, from women's wish- 
ing for manhood snflfrage as an enlargement from their pre- 
sent limitations, they ought rather to scorn it as something 
too narrow for their sympathies and aspirations, as, in fact, 
directly imprisoning them in all the prejudices, hates, mis- 
takes, selfishness, greed, and Ues of these grand but detest- 
able masculine nationalities that have filled the world with 
woe and slaughter, ruin and barbarism, since the day that 
Cain first murdered his brother Abel. Which of them can 
we respect or trust sufficiently to wish to become identified 
with it, since not one has the fear of God before its eyes or 
the love of mankind in its heart? Nay, rather let all 
women meet on common ground as wmtien^ and at first in 
small assemblies, and afterward in august Feminine Inter- 
national Parliaments, take counsel and devise action for 
the happiness and virtue of the whole sex, and throug}i 
this of humanity. This is the true womanhood suffrage ; 
and the only assignable reason why it has not long ago been 
exercised by women is, that, isolated from each other as we 
have always been, our common interests have not been 
sufficiently important or apparent to us to make us combine 
for their guardianship. 

When, however, co-operative housekeeping throws a large 
part, if not eventually the whole, of the retail trade into 
the hands of women, they will have many moneyed trans- 
actions among themselves, and extensive business relations 
among men, that will need the force of existing laws, and 
perhaps the enactment of new ones for their protection. 
Women will very soon then recognize the necessity for 
mutual consultation and unity of action on these matters 
at least. But these deliberations and decisions, since they 
are about laws, will partake of the nature of legislation, 
and the body of women to whom, as representing the rest, 
such deliberation and decision is intrusted, will constitute, 
so far as women are concerned, a feminine legislature. 
Then the organizing of a legislative department, as a step 
which will naturally follow upon the co-operative kitchens 
and clothing-houses, is not so laughable as at first appealed. 
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Public Morals will be the special Care of the 
" Senatus Matronum." 

But laws relating to trade and finance will not be the 
only ones which the feminine will request from the mascu- 
line legislature. The laws now protecting the feminine 
personality are utterly inadequate, and it is a vital question 
no longer to be put oflf, as to how much further and how 
much longer men are to be permitted to corrupt women. 
Why, also, in the case of women offenders, are lawyers, 
judge, and jury all men? Is this for us to be "tried by 
our peers V^ As for the abominations of our police courts, 
the mingled harshness and ribaldry with which the wretched 
victims of social crime are treated, the depraving house of 
correction, the deadening, brutalizing penitentiary, — all, in 
fact, which men have devised for the pimishment of men, 
and have applied indiscriminately to women, — ^it may do 
very well for their sex, which I suppose they understand, 
but not for ours. What the proper theory is I do not pre- 
tend here to say ; but remedies would be thought of and 
applied quickly enough, were the lost and degraded of their 
own sex brought before cultured and Christian women. 
This is, indeed, where they should be brought, and then, 
perhaps, these would wake up to a sense of their duties 
and responsibilities in regard to those, to a horror of that 
into which a woman can be transformed when all other 
women abandon her, and to a recantation of the universal 
yet guilty feminine excuse, " Am I my sister's keeper ?" 



CHAPTEE V. 

Womanhood Suffrage a Moral Influence only, not a 

Controlling Force. 

IN a preceding chapter I surmiBed that co-operative 
housekeeping would so accustom women to act to- 
gether, and so bring them into direct relations with the 
eager and powerful world of men, that they would find it 
necessary, for their protection and advancement, to main- 
tain representative assemblies of their own sex, who could 
fulfil in the state the same persuasive office that every 
woman does now in the family for herself and her daughters, 
— plead for the feminine interests and happiness against 
the involuntary but engrossing selfishness of men. I have 
said that the feminine vote could express, by its very 
nature, opinion only, not power, and therefore that its real 
strength (as well as, in my judgment, its glory) would be 
in its coming before the world simply in its true character 
of the Collective Woman's Voice. For then, perhaps, while 
men were ruling the nations, this still, small voice might 
often be heard instructing them how ; but were its soft 
tones, its delicate accents, to be mingled with their fierce 
shouts in war or their hoarse political cries in peace, surely 
they would be utterly lost. There is no weakness so fatally 
weak as pretension. If men not only voted us the vote, — 
if they voted every vote of ours to count five of theirs, — 
what would it avail us if some day they voted to take it away 
again ? So I am against this making of treaties and defining 
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of rights between the all-powerful and the all- weak. Like 
the international relation between the United States and 
the Indians, it could only be a sham and a mockery, a 
political lie, and therefore containing the seeds of political 
disease and death. Let us have some , self-respect. "We 
have not tried yet to influence the world as women ; why, 
then, should we demand to do it as men ? Should the 
former fail, it will be time then for the latter. But the 
fundamental difference between the sexes is not that men 
have " rights" and women have none. It is that men are 
organized among themselves while women are not, and the 
very fact that we are begging them for rights shows that 
they are not rights at all, but favours. Therefore I would 
rather take my stand on that which, as they have not given, 
so they could hardly take away, — on the solidarity of our 
sex, — on the moral weight of a united womanhood. 

And, in truth, is there not brute force enough in the 
world already ? Why should we aspire to be the governing 
power of society instead of its ameliorating influence? 
Too long has that poor, obstinate traveller. Humanity, been 
blown upon by the gusts of arrogant authority from this 
quarter and from that. Let us try, rather, what the sweet 
sunshine of truth can do with him. Smiling, let us hold 
up a mirror before his passion-ploughed and tear-stained 
face, instead of clamouring for a seat among the rulers 
whose one idea is to lash him into the image of his Creator, 
— ^for so shall we make him much more anxious to fashion 
himself after the Divine beauty. 

Some such gentle and gracious attitude as this, it seems 
to me, would better befit women in regard to public affairs, 
than that actual taking sides aud fighting in the battles of 
the political arena, to which the exercise of manhood suf- 
frage would compel us. Should we ever assume it, how- 
ever, we should never lose sight of the fact that our feminine 
legislatures, having no material force to back them, and 
pretending to no authority, must rest all their hopes of 
respect and influence upon the excellence of their sugges- 
tions. Their functions in the world will be mainly those 
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of advice and criticism, — ^two things that men hate so 
mortally from women, that, unless the advice be wise, and 
the criticism temperate, we may be sure that they will not 
listen to us ; or if, heeding us, and we persuade them into 
a mistake, their contempt will be something terrific. ^ 
Before committing themselves, therefore, our legislatures 
will need on many topics all the enlightenment they can 
gain. Wisdom does not come by instinct to women any 
more than to men. It grows by knowledge and experi- 
ence, and in order that the sex may possess it, may tmder- 
stand what it is about when it attempts to influence the 
law-making power, the co-operative housekeepers would do 
well to encourage the few among them who are fitted for 
such pursuits to devote their attention to the principles 
and problems of jurisprudence, and of the other studies 
whose objects are the regulation and happiness of humanity. 
— The Cotmcil-Hall should be the centre of our palace, but 
communicating with it must be the Courts of Law and the 
Bureaus of Charity, of Medicine, and of Education. 

Law. 

It may seem the last outrage of strong-minded-femaleism 
to suggest that women should study and practise law ; 
since, though there have been stray members of the sex in 
almost every other masculine profession, no one of them 
has yet invaded, or asked to invade, this. But, to say 
nothing of the daughter of the Italian professor who was 

1 The l(\te petition of some New York women in the case of 
Hester Vaughan, so coldly received by the governor of Pennsylvania, 
so severely commented upon by the press, is a case in point of how 
well-weighed any public request by women should be, in order to 
have effect. Such hasty and ill-judged acts will not be frequent, 
however, when those who really r&present the sex shall deliberate 
for it. Enthusiasts, acting from their own impulses, are very differ- 
ent from the well-informed and responsible matrons, who I hope, 
will one day speak for their fellows, when their general or individual 
interests require it. The part womanhood will probably play in 
public affairs should be judged, not by a sporadic mistake like this, 
but by the long, steady, faithful, yet unobtrusive work of the 
women of the Sanitary Commission. 
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80 learned in the law that she used to lecture to her father's 
students for him, and so beautiful that she had to sit behind 
a screen lest they should ponder her face more than her 
instruction, still, every little while, one hears of some 
woman whose deteimination, acuteness, and technical 
knowledge have brought her off first-best in some legal 
battle, even against the most desperate odds. Such a case 
is that of the celebrated Mrs. Gaines, now in such honour- 
able possession of her immense property ; and if women 
without a regular legal training can so well help themselves, 
it is probable that they could with that training help each 
other. I have known the daughters of lawyers who seemed 
to me fitted for nothing but the law themselves, and as 
every co-operative housekeeping association must have a 
lawyer to keep it from getting into trouble, I think, though 
no doubt every one will laugh at the suggestion, that its 
members might do worse than employ one of their own sex 
in that capacity.^ When, too, women prepare measures 
for recommendation to the Stat« legislatures or to Congress, 
they might present as sorry a figure as the legislators do, 
imless some of them understood the subject enough to 
judge of the actual working of old statutes, and of the pro- 
bable working of new ones. "Who will instruct women in 
the law, however, I cannot guess, for if it has been such a 
struggle for a few of them to gain a medical education, 
when the care of the sick is so naturally a feminine occupa- 
tion, what would it be in the case of this profession, — the 
immemorial prerogative of men ?* 

1 I understand it to be now not uncommon in large firms for one 
of the partners either to be a lawyer, or to study law as a necessary 
part of the preparation for a business cai'eer ; and this, not only in 
order to save the expense of lawyer's fees to the company, but also 
because great sums are often lost for want of due legal knowledge 
beforehand. 

2 Since writing the above, I see by the papers that a young lady 
has been admitted as a student into the Law School of Washington 
College, St. Louis. 
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Charity. 

Justice has so much to leam from mercy, that, next to a 
knowledge of the law, women have most need of large 
illumination on the suhject of charity and reform. Our 
generosity is now so thoughtless and unsystematic, our 
sympathy so shallow, sentimental, and even silly, that it is 
to be feared much of it is no better than thrown away. 
But co-operative housekeeping could change all this by 
organizing in every society a charitable department, and 
giving it in charge to that woman of the association (and 
there is always one such in every circle) who takes more 
interest in the poor, and knows more about them, than any 
other person. Then, instead of each housekeeper's giving 
foolishly away at the door, or to her servants, subscribing 
at haphazard to this wise or that wasted charity, she could 
send all she had to bestow of food or clothing or money to 
the general Almoner. Women of like sympathies with 
herself would naturally cluster about her (if our churches 
were rightly organized, they would be the deaconesses of 
every parish), until in every community there would be a 
compact working body, ready to suggest and carry out the 
best methods for the relief and reform of all the poor and 
degraded of the neighbourhood. If they found their means 
and powers inadequate for their designs, they could lay the 
case before the town-meeting, when, perhaps, it would 
occur to the tax-payers that, after all, the cheapest and most 
efficient overseers of the poor might be found among 
Christian ladies ! Is it not likely that the sexes together 
could devise a better plan for the relief of lowly misery 
than the almshouse system, — so cold, so hard, so distaste- 
ful to the poor as it is, and therefore so inadequate to the 
work it undertakes ! 

Health. 

After what I have already said about the responsibilities 
of women in regard to the study and practice of medicine, 
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it follows that I should hope to see a great stimulus given 
to it by co-operative housekeeping ; for then, if any woman 
possessed a peculiar gift for it, the association could take 
care of the bulk of her domestic concerns for her until she 
had received a regular medical training, and was qualified 
to be put in charge of the health department. Should she, 
out of respect to the resident physicians, decline to practise 
medicine, still she will have a noble function in the pre- 
vention of disease and physical deterioration, and in the 
assisting of physical development. She will keep a strict 
eye on everything that goes out of the kitchen and cloth- 
ing-house, to see that nothing injurious to health, either in 
food or clothing, be ignorantly adopted by the community, 
and that whatever is necessary to bodily well-being and 
beauty be in constant use in every family. Defective teeth, 
thin hair, pale cheeks, flat and narrow chests, spindling 
legs and arms, boniness and wrinkles instead of roundness 
and dimples, — ^all this melancholy physical deficiency that 
haunts society and makes home unhappy, exists because we 
do not know how to live physically ; because we are ignor- 
ant what elements should preponderate in food and drink, 
in order to counteract the effects of our dry and stimulat- 
ing climate ; because we do not make our own and our 
children's muscular development in gymnasium and in the 
open air a solemn duty, or care what hours we keep, and 
what injurious customs we follow. The judicious head of 
the health department will, however, gradually change all 
this ; and when the new generation grows up she will point 
with pride to the blooming Hebes and Junos all about as 
the just results of her enlightened physical teaching. 
Even before the children are bom, she will watch over the 
expectant mothers, that the formation of the new human 
beings may go on with every favourable concurrence ; and 
I suppose that in this connection a mass of phenomena is 
waiting to be studied by acute and experienced doctresses, 
of which the medical world little dreams. Another func- 
tion of the co-operative doctress would be the training of 
her staff of nurses. It is in sickness, indeed, that perhaps 

G 
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co-operative housekeeping would shine the briglitest. Some 
of these nurses will, no doubt, be ladies who love the work 
for its own sake, and it would be well if each congregation 
represented in the association could have one or two of 
such Nursing Sisters, as they might be called, trained and 
ready to their pastor's need. The pillow of many a poor 
sufferer is stuffed with thorns, as she reflects on the dirt 
and waste that may be running riot down stairs in her 
absence, or on the discomfort that may be added to the 
anxieties of the husband whom she loves. In co-operation, 
however, neither sickness nor health would make any dif- 
ference in the clock-like workings of the great domestic 
machine. The Sisters would be trained not only in nurs- 
ing, but in family management and the care of children, so 
that in case no relative of a sick mother could be called 
upon, her little ones would still be attended to. And I 
really think one angelic oftice of the co-operative kitchen 
would be the preparation of food for the sick. "What ex- 
quisite delicacies would be sent in to tempt the fainting 
appetite ! What wines and cordials would there be within 
the reach of all ! and when the patient grew better, how 
easy to give her the needed daily ride in the carriage that 
would be kept by the association especially for its invalids ! 

Education. 

A kindred and indeed necessarily associate spirit with 
the heads of the charitable and health departments will be 
the president of the co-operative boards of education. This 
lady will probably be chosen for her luminous mind and 
extensive reading, ^ and all the women teachers within the 
circle of the association, and all who have been teachers, 
will sit on the board with her. Their duty mt.11 be to dis- 
cuss text-books, the methods of study, the systems and re- 
quirements of schools, public and private, and to make 
known their conclusions to the mothers of the association. 

1 I would say " thorough scholarship," but that as yet we have so 
very few acholars among us. 
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Then, at last, will our whole bloodless, heartless, soulless 
public-school system be brought before the bar of intelli- 
gent womanhood, and the sense or nonsense, the kindness 
or cruelty, of the regulations of the present school commit- 
tees criticised by those whom God made the natural 
guardians and teachers of children. 1 can understand the 
ignoring of women by men in almost everything else, but 
how it is possible that they have not seen the absolute 
necessity of placing them on school committees, I cannot 
conceive. 1 The consequence is a routine so dry, mechani- 
cal, and one-sided, that it has got either to be wholly re- 
formed or given up ; for better no national education at all, 
than one which disposes us to be only a race of cheating 
traders. The feminine board of education will also have 
to decide the scarcely less important question of how much 
longer girls are to be kept out of the univei^sities, and, in 
case they ought to be admitted, in what manner and by 
what means the sex had best attempt to bring it about. 
For myself, I think that the offer by women of half a million 
of dollars to either Harvard, Yale, Michigan, or Cornell, as 
the price of our admission, should precede all appeal, argu- 
ment, or protest in the matter. I cannot echo the lofty 
tone of those who claim that women have a " right *' to a 
university education, and that men have no "right" to keep 
them out of it. I really hope I shall live to see the day 
when the confusion of the American mind on the subject 
of "right" — one of the many baleful gifts of false France 
— is cleared up. How any one can have a right to a thing 
that he or she has never possessed, I cannot imagine. 1 
can maintain that a woman has a natural right to her life 
or her honour, because these are her original possessions 
from her Maker. So, too, a native-bom, white American 
citizen has a right to vote, because it is an inheritance from 
his father, upon which he legally enters when he is twenty- 
one years of age. But no other person has a "natural 

1 ^ince writing the above I have heard that in Worcester, Mass., 
a lady was to be appointed a member of the School Committee. 
The world moves. 
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right" to the American manhood suffrage, nor any right at 
all, until he acquire it by purchase, gift, or conquest from 
the supreme American authority. It is the same with 
education. The whole realm of knowledge has been re- 
claimed and cultivated by men alone ; it is they who have 
founded and sustained the great institutions of learning. 
Certainly, then, they, and not we, have a "right" to say 
who shall enter them, and if we wish to reap intellectually 
where we have not sown, why should we not be willing to 
pay for the privilege what indeed would be but a trifling 
sum, compared with all that men have expended in the 
gigantic labour ! I would as soon think of demanding as 
a " right" that the miner, who with toil and struggle had 
hewn out the golden ore while I stood nerveless by, should 
halve it with me, as of claiming a right of entrance into 
the universities for women ; nay, sooner, by as much as 
wisdom is more precious than gold. Compared with edu- 
cation the vote is a trifle indeed, as many of us realize in our 
minds cramped on every side by ignorance of the things we 
would so gladly have known, had we been permitted " to 
go to college." But still we were deprived of a liberal edu- 
cation as much by the supineness of our own sex as by the 
illiberality of the other. Had women at large possessed 
any generous love, or faith in, knowledge for its own sake, 
the rich among them might long ago have founded pro- 
fessorships and scholarships in the universities for the cul- 
ture of the sex. As for the " female seminary," and every 
development and outgrowth of it, I abhor it. To begin 
with, where can professors be obtained for it ? for there 
are no college-bred women, and men of the first rank will 
not accept the chairs in a " female college." Even could 
they be found, however, the intellectual results of such an 
institution would be as unsatisfactory as are the present 
moral and aesthetical results of those composed exclusively 
of men. The highest development and prosperity of 
humanity in any direction cannot consist with the divorce 
of the sexes. In truth, it almost makes one laugh to see 
Harvard, for example, congratulating herself that she is 
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now a " University," when the cnmculum of her studies is 
wanting in only about half of the circle of the arts and 
sciences, and when also she shuts out the best minds of half 
the human race. No university proper has ever yet existed 
or can exist, until every department of human knowledge 
is represented in it, and until n^nd is free to come there for 
culture as mind simply, and not as mind iglaA a particular 
sex. But to this noble end, since women would reap half 
the benefit, I would have women contribute to the utmost 
of their power. The Rochdale Pioneers always devote two 
per cent, of their profits to education, and their example 
should be imitated by co-operative housekeepers, for so not 
only schools and colleges could be enriched, but individual 
cases of great talent stimulated and developed.^ 

When these various important educational questions are 
considered by the mothers of the community, we may hope 
that at last the most important of them all, — their fearful 
responsibility in regard to the morals of society, — may be 
brought home to them also, so that they will realise how 
much of the ruin of their own sex now wrought and handed 
on continually from one set of young men to another is due 
to their own neglect of duty. It is too often the case that 
parents train their boys in every virtue save those of chastity 
and honour to the other sex. I have said that a great agent 
in reforming society would be the possibility and encour- 
agement of early marriage, and the demand of a higher 
morality from men than young girls now venture to make. 
But this is only the last half of the work. The first half 
must come from education, from early discipline. Mothers 
must teach their young sons to control their selfish impulses, 
not only as regards theft, violence, lying, deceit, drinking, 
the seeds of all of which can often be detected even in little 

1 But let us not wait for co-operative housekeeping, which may 
never have an existence, before attempting to enlarge the education 
of women. What lich woman will give ten thousand dollars to* 
ward half a million to be tendered to Harvard University, in case 
she will admit women to her examinations and degrees, and furnish 
tutors to prepare them ] Who will give five huntod, one hundred, 
fifty, or even ten dollajrs to it ] 
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children, but also in regard to that passion which, the most 
universal and now the most ungovemed of them all, causes 
more shame, misery, disease, and unspeakable agony, than 
all the rest of them put together. It seems almost in- 
credible that, with the history of her own sex before her, 
with the crimes of society all about her, any mother can 
fail to fortify her son against temptation, or forbear to teach 
him to respect that womanhood of which she is to him the 
most sacred representative. So it is, however ; and of all 
the sins of omission accumulating for judgment against 
women, surely there is none comparable to this ! 

Finally, when all the women who crave, and who are 
worthy of, a liberal education have received it, teaching 
Moll not, as now, be limited to those who are obliged to 
follow it for a living whether they have capacity for it or 
not. Co-operative housekeeping would develop the prin- 
ciple of ** natural selection '* in this as in so many other 
feminine avocations. The woman who had the talent for 
it would undertake it, whether married or single, rich or 
poor, since, if she could teach better than she could super- 
intend cooking or sewing, her fellow-housekeepers would 
find it for their highest interests even to entreat her to in- 
struct their children. And what a great thing it would be 
for the manners and ambition of the young, could they feel 
that their teachers were always the social equals and hon- 
oured friends of their parents ! The present disadvantage 
of the profession in this respect is immense. 

The Press. 

If co-operation, as I suppose, should give to women an 
organized interest in legislation, in charity, in medicine, in 
education, they will, of course, need journals wherein they 
can read news of each other. Then do not forget, house- 
keepers, to provide among the stately apartments of your 
edifice a modest sanctum for your editress. Por if among 
your number you count a restless spirit with an irresistible 
desire to inaugurate all possible and impossible reforms, 
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from dusting the great organ in the Boston Music Hall 
(and how dusty it is !) to sweeping the cobwebs off the 
sky, be sure that she will try to give you an excellent news- 
paper, with a perfectly independent platform, with all the 
latest items you ought to know about, with all the good old 
principles, and all the new ideas, with no fear or favour 
shown to anybody nor any anonymous editorials, but with 
a decent respect " for the powers that be,'* and a loyal re- 
cognition of truth and faithfulness wherever they be found. ^ 

The Arts. 

But our palace must be beautiful as well as ample, and 
to make it so we must send also from their housewifery aU 
the gii'ted feminine artists we have, that they may carve the 
slender pillar and fling the graceful arch, paint the rich 
ceilings and inlay the mosaic borders ; while the music 
swells and falls, and the poetesses from their airy towers 
survey the wide world like the watching sister in the nursery 
tale, and tell of all the new hopes that appear on the 
horizon. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 

In co-operative housekeeping we shall all save so much 
money, and earn so much money, that we shall feel com- 
paratively rich, and will raise our eyes to delights of which 
now we do not dream. Among others, we shall all want 
paintings on our walls and frescoes on our ceilings ; then we 
must not let our feminine artists waste themselves on sew- 
ing, but persuade them to beautify our homes for us. Such 
artistic talent as is now buried in housekeeping ! Shall I 

1 Lest any should take fright at what has just been said, and 
suppose that co-operative housekeeping would end by making all 
women doctors, lawyers, etc., I will quiet their fears by saying that 
by the censns of 1850, out of nearly six millions of male citizens, 
only about two hundred thousand were engaged in professional or 
other pursuits requiring education. At the very worst, therefore, 
not more than the same proportion of women would be called to 
forsake the traditional occupations of their sex. 
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ewer fat^^ mj schoobnate. the taD and lobiEt JwaDidal — 
ImbUing vidl of lai^ter and fon and good Batnre* — vlio 
nerer had a bil oC paper in her hand that it vm$ n<it pare- 
smtl r biQMl with caricatiiie. or tendcx* and giaccfid with 
the sweetest little flower-thoughts c^ tMlnes and furies and 
angds and all imaginaUe ethereal foninine things. But 
she is married ! Women may never produce a Baphftd. — 
but it if quite enongh for me to look through the exq[iBsite 
iUnstntiooiS ot ** The Stonr without an End.^ br the Hon. 
Mrs. Bojle, an Kngli.^i ladv, to know that women cannot 
be s^artd from the world of art^ — for these designs aie ^nrt 
geiierU, — I think no man could hare imagined them. Art 
associations among onr women, painting and sketching 
clnbs, proper notice and encouragement giren to girii^ 
talent, would eTentoally produce a feminine Schoc^ of Art 
in America^ as thev bare already done in England, — but 
another instance among several which ought to humiliate 
us, of how much American women talk, and how much 
English women do. Whether it is that they have indeed 
more genius, or that so many of their gentlewomen are 
obliged to support themselves, or that so many of them 
being unmarried, they are forced into self-development for 
want of occupation, I know not ; but certain it is, that 
while the mass of English women strike Americans as 
tame and conventional, most of the best work of the femi- 
nine world for the last twenty years has been done by 
them. 

For sculpture American girls seem to have an odd, inde- 
pendent sort of instinct, though they have not shown any 
strictly independent thought in it yet, that I know of. But 
this is inevitable. All feminine attempts in any new direc- 
tion will at first be servile, if not weak, copies of the 
masculine models. But when women have fairlv learned 
to use their wings, they yhR shape their flight for them- 
selves, discover their own truths, draw their own conclu- 
sions, conceive their own ideals, — a proposition which I 
consider proven by the history of the English feminine 
novel, which, banning with the gross masculine imita^ 
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tions of Mrs. Aphra Behn, after a progressive develop- 
ment of two hundred years is now apparently culminating 
in the magnificent achievements of George Eliot, — a writer 
so extraordinary that she sits alone, while there is only one, 
perchance unattainable, height to which any future woman 
may ever soar above her. 

But if American girls are trying sculpture, no woman of 
us all, I believe, has attempted architecture, which is 
strange ; for little girls often find the greatest amusement 
in making ground-plans on the slate, and ladies frequently 
suggest the whole idea of their houses to the architect, and 
sometimes complain bitterly of the mistakes of the builders 
in carrying it out. So, whether they would ever aspire to 
cathedrals or not, I am sure women would succeed in plan- 
ning the loveliest and completest of homes. Houses with- 
out any kitchens and " backyards" in them ! How fascinat- 
ing ! Think how much more beautiful city architecture 
will now be ! The houses, instead of being built round a 
square, could be set in the middle of it, with only an alley- 
way for ventilation, and grasses, trees, and flowers all about 
the outside. Every tenth block would contain the kitchen and 
laundry and clothing-house ; and for these domestic purposes 
the Oriental style could be adopted, of interior court-yards 
with fountains and grass, secluded from the street. Should 
not this also be the plan for all the public-school buildings ? 

Horticulture. 

With their unlimited passion for flowers, and their univer- 
sal success in cultivating them, why is it that women never 
have any floral societies ? How ugly our streets and road- 
sides are, too, without a hundredth part of the trees that 
ought to be planted there ! and alas, how expensive fruit 
is ! It is said that the English ladies are many of them 
great florists and botanists, and also practical farmers, so 
that they understand thoroughly the management of their 
estates and gardens. Should co-operative housekeeping 
have that efl'ect upon farming which I have before indi- 
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cated, I trust American women will begin to imitate their 
English cousins in these respects. Are we never to begin 
to prepare the earth for the coming of the Lord ? To think 
that one smaU sect of semi-Christians only, — the Shakers, 
— out of all the millions of Christendom, should cherish 
this beautiful hope, and put a part of their religion into 
every tree they plant and every field they sow ! When, 
indeed, is the wilderness going to blossom as the rose ? At 
least, let us set our feminine civilization in the midst of 
grass and flowers, of vines and trees, so that even every 
humble home may be adorned, and every table spread with 
" all the gracious words that proceed out of the mouth of 
God/' 



Music and the Drama. 

Music is an angel from heaven which should dwell in 
every household. Then the best amateurs of the associa- 
tion must devise how to get and keep her there, — must ob- 
serve the musical talent in the young, and have it properly 
trained by means of thorough teachers, choral societies, 
amateur concerts and operas in every community. I can- 
not express what exquisite musical capacity I have known 
remain undeveloped through the ignorance or indiflference 
of parents, — what players, what singers, lost ! And, on the 
other hand, I suppose no estimate can be made of the money 
sunk in trying to teach music to those who cannot learn it ; 
for it is one of the most complicated and diflScult of arts, 
and not one parent in twenty-five knows whether her chil- 
dren are succeeding in it or not. The true plan would be 
to give each child in the community a certain amount of 
careful elementary instruction, after which it should be 
examined by a competent musical committee, who could 
inform the parents of the probabilities of the case, and thus 
save them either from ignorantly flinging away a jewel, or 
from trying to make one out of a pebble. ^ Finally, when 

1 For the sake of ^ving honour where honour is due, I will say 
that, with the beautiful natural vdices of oiu: country, it will be a 
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all other women are earning their living, I trust it will no 
longer be considered derogatory for a "lady" to sing or 
play for money. If God creates an exceptional voice for 
the joy of multitudes, what is to be said of the conven- 
tionality that confines the magnificent tones to the limits of 
a fashionable drawing-room ? I knew a glorious song-bird, 
that, from the farthest heights of the musical empyrean, 
might have ravished a listening world. She floods her 
gilded cage with melody ; but does it fill her yearning 
heart ? Still she is but a slave where she might have been 
a queen. 

A great gift for acting stands in the same category with 
a great voice. Both should be used for the delight of man- 
kind, and for the benefit of its possessor. I never see the 
refined and brilliant performance in private theatricals of 
these young ladies and gentlemen who rehearse together 
only a few weeks, and play together only a few times, 
without thinking what a pity it is that the stage is not a 
pure and honourable calling, and the dramatic talent not 
yet recognized as one implanted by the Creator to be 
developed for his glory and for human happiness as much 
as any other. I believe Brigham Young's theory and prac- 
tice on this point the true one ; and, humiliating as it may 
be to learn anything from a Mormon, yet, since Christianity 
cannot keep people away from the theatre, had it not better 
go there itself ? Would the guilty intrigue be represented, 
the coarse joke applauded, the immodest dance tolerated, 
if good and noble men and women organized the stage and 
" catered for the public, — if ladies and gentlemen of hon- 
ourable position and spotless name brought acting up to 
their own level of respectability as a profession, and, as an 
art, carried it far beyond into regions where it has never 

shame if we do not erelong produce a supreme jmw-a donnay for we 
have now among us one of the great singing- teachers of the world, 
— Madame Emma Seiler, a German, who has achieved an exhaustive 
etudy of the human voice, and completed the most perfect theory 
of the vocal art ever attempted. She is at present giving private 
lessons in Philadelphia. But her only true position is at the head 
of a vocal conservatoiy for the education of artists and teachers ; 
and I hope the musical world will soon combine to place her there. 
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yet soared ? At all events, I believe, with Mrs. Stowe, that 
the experiment is worth trying. A true civilization should 
overlook none of the marked tendencies of humanity ; and 
should women ever form associations among themselves for 
the higher culture of other aesthetic branches, I hope they 
will by no means leave out the drama. 

Society Reformed. 

And what shall be the golden roof, the crown of our new 
civilization ? Surely, a splendid society, presided over by 
ladies famous for their beauty, their wit, or their tact, 
where every graceful element of human achievement may 
have free play, and every kindly impulse of human feeling 
full encourag(iment, because none "look on their own 
things, but all look also on the things of others.'* I con- 
fess I fear it is not to exist on this side of the New Jeru- 
salem. For a perfect society is one wherein every person 
composing it is fitly placed ; whereas in such a world of 
inequalities in wealth, in attractiveness, in pride, in culture, 
it is dilficult to get more than half a dozen persons together 
who feel precisely on the same footing. 

Still, it is to be hoped that not then the women whose 
husbands have the most money, but the wise and stately 
matrons who are at the head of the co-operative kitchen, of 
the sewing-house, of the charitable and other departments, 
will be in some sort the acknowledged social leaders ; for 
so we might eventually have what the women of rank give 
to society abroad, — a recognized standard of fine manners 
to which young people would be expected to conform. Thus 
American society would be taken out of the hands of the 
few brainless and generally intensely selfish young men 
who, with their chosen belles, " lead the German,'' and the 
intolerable rudeness and crudeness of our contemporary boy 
and girl rd(jime would be abolished. 

Its Religious Aspect. 
The plan of our palace is complete. There is a place in 
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it for every feminine power, and scope for every feminine 
aspiration. ** But is there to be no hallowed shrine within 
our walls ?*' some deep, religious heart may ask; "no 
solemn sanctuary wherein we alone may gather together to 
worship God ?" Alas ! even had we such a chapel, in this 
age of many religions, to which of them all should we con- 
fide it ? or how could we make ourselves priestesses where 
the Lord himself made none, and his apostles absolutely 
forbade them ? Let men alone bear the responsibility of 
further divisions in the Church of Christ. If they are so 
anxious about the forms and reforms of Christianity that 
they have altogether lost sight of its spirit, let us not fall 
into the same error. 

Nevertheless, though I would not organize women's con- 
gregations, lest evils that we know not of should grow out 
of them, yet I would have such women as feel themselves 
called to it distinctly recognized by the Christian Church as 
trained and trusted and commissioned ser\^ants, to whom 
she committed, first, the educating of the young, — not 
weekly, as in the mere makeshift (so thoroughly do I know 
its deficiencies that I had almost said the mere humbug) of the 
modem Sunday school, — but daily, in the precepts and 
practice of religion ; second, the ministering to the poor and 
the sick ; third, and must diflBLCult of all, the comforting of 
the afflicted and the troubled, and the reformation of the 
guilty ; and these women, as I have before indicated, would 
hold rank among the most valued officers of all co-operative 
associations ! I myself am an Episcopalian, and cannot 
wonder enough that, when deaconesses were an integral 
part of the organization of that pure primitive Church 
which the Anglican Communion and her American 
daughter pretend to take for their model, our clergy and 
bishops are so content to ignore the value of the patient and 
devoted labours of Christian women, and to withhold offi- 
cial recognition from them. I do not think it necessar}^, in 
order to be a deaconess, that a woman should come out and 
be separate from her home and kindred, any more than that 
a man should do so in order to be eligible to the priesthood 
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or the episcopate. If a married woman wishes to be a 
deaconess, and is of suitable age and qualifications, she 
ought to be ordained as one by the bishop, that she may be 
a recognized assistant of her pastor wherever she goes. 
Only, in order to be sure that none but women of the right 
tact and temper were consecrated, I would have her 
credentials signed by twelve matrons of the congregation 
I give it as my experience, that, though I have been more 
or less engaged in church work all my life long, it has been 
always at a conscious disadvantage. Nothing gives any 
one any right to interest one's self in this, that, or the other, 
and if one chooses to do so, it is at the cost of being thought 
officious, forward, or overbearing, or of being obliged to 
play the complacent, see things go all wrong, yet still say 
nothing. What is true of the Episcopal Church I suppose 
to be true of all Protestant churches. The priests of them 
all more or less, in true masculine fashion, ignore half the 
human race, while the conventual system of the Komish 
Church is worse still, — though the Koman Sisters of Charity, 
were it not for their enforced celibacy and general want of 
breadth and culture, not to say ignorance, would perfectly 
represent one of the noblest types of deaconess. 

But whether men ever give the few among us official re- 
cognition or not, the great fact for us to remember is this : 
that, in whichever of the countless chapels of the universal 
cathedral we worship, the majority of us are knit and 
covenanted together in the fellowship of the body and blood 
of Christ. Most women are "members" of some church. 
Publicly, therefore, we have taken Jesus for our Head. 
Call him God or man, still we are ranged under his leader- 
sliip, and if we strive to be faithful followers, or, deeper 
still, true members of his mystical body, our work must 
grow up with his inspiration. Not one comer of our civili- 
zation, simply, should be set aside for a sanctuary, but 
the whole of it should be the yearning irrepressible, the 
upgrowth and outgrowth of our devotion to his glad-tidings 
preached for the renewing of this blind and diseased and 
Buffering human congregation, into an image of the glorious 
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hierarchies of Heaven. " Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done.'* Millions of Christian women make this petition 
every day, but how many of us exert a single intelligent 
energy to bring it about? Who of us understands "give 
us this day our daily bread" to mean "give it to us 
whether we strive for it or not ? " Not one : and so, 
perhaps, we may pray unnumbered ages in this stupid and 
sluggish spirit for Christ's kingdom to come ; but it never 
will come until, with all our feminine powers and all our 
mighty love, we do our share towards hastening it. 

" Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but 
lost that build it/' The wretched history of so many mas- 
culine nationalities that go stubbornly along in their own 
way shows but too well how lost ! Yet, even granting that 
strong men could do without the Gospel, weak women can- 
not. Jesus was our first, as he is still our best and truest, 
Friend. In the depths of the unutterable degradation to 
which paganism had reduced the sex, he alone saw what 
was in us, and raised us up. If in anything at all we are 
better or happier than the women of heathen nations, we 
owe it all to him ; and whatever remains to be accomplished 
of our elevation must come through devotion to his teach- 
ing. I believe that, except as Christians, "bearing all 
things" with each other, "believing all things" possible to 
each other, " hoping all things" for each other, " enduring 
all things" from each other, — and all for our Master's glory, 
— women can do nothing. For we care very little for our- 
selves or for each other ; nearly all we attempt is for some 
outside object, — for some child, or some man, or some God. 
Were men, for instance, to tell us to undertake this reform, 
we should accomplish it quickly and gladly enough. I 
think they will tell us no such thing ; but, in view of all 
the interests that depend on it, can we not believe that HE 
who loves us, and whom we love beyond men, asks us to do 
it for his sake and for humanity's sake ? It may not be an 
easy task, and to succeed in it we shall need our intensest 
energy, and more than all our present self-command. But 
what we lack ourselves I believe to exist in the Gospel in 
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all its plenitude. By beginning and continuing per- 
fectly in the spirit of Christ, the Heavenly Powers them- 
selves must be our builders. We need only strive to be 
living stones in the hand of the Divine Architect. Then 
all " our walls will be salvation, and all our gates praise/' 
and we shall need " no temple therein, for the Lamb will 
be its temple." 

Man and Woman Face to Face. 

There is a wonderful land called The Future, and some- 
where in that land stands the structure of the feminine 
civilization, — its golden domes glittering in the sunshine, 
— ^its airy pinnacles springing into the ether, — bright con- 
trast to the vast, time-worn towers and sombre splendours 
of its frowning brother. Silently and swiftly it rose, in 
fewer years than that was centuries in building, for the 
secrets and results that men by little and little so painfully 
wrought out for themselves were ready to our requirement ; 
and now the perfume of its gardens streams over the aea, 
its music vibrates round the land, troops of lovely children 
play over its grassy lawns, and an exquisite girlhood clusters 
within its deep, sculptured porches. Is it an opposing 
citadel, or a true }wffie^ created by love, whither every man 
may come to find refreshing, peace, and joy ? Beautiful it 
stands, but, against the crowded cannon of the grim mas- 
culine battlements, as defenceless as the child's bubble that 
an instant rests upon the sward. Will they ever open upon 
its crystal walls ? nay, will they even dare to thunder 
against each other as they have done through so many 
bloody generations ? The roar alone would shatter its deli- 
cate pillars and fairy arches, and bury their builders in the 
fall. — The builders ? yes, the women builders, the beloved, 
the wives and mothers of men. See them winding in end- 
less procession from their council-hall, more "terrible'' in 
their suppliance than " an army with banners," and bear- 
ing a petition to the nations as they are about to rush 
forth to their wild work of war and wasting. What says 
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the petition % Only this : War murders you, and 
RUINS us. 

War — Its Effects on Woman. 

The solemn sentence speaks too much for them not to 
deliberate over it, and at last they recognize that, be what 
loss or gain it may to men, to women war never is nor can 
be anything but incalculable ill. I tell the women of this 
generation that they may take sides, as pleases the passion 
of their unthinking sympathy, with this or that masculine 
war, but there is no war, especially no great or long-con- 
tinued or expensive war, that does not grind a stratum of 
the feminine community to powder, and, by just so much, 
lower all the rest ; and that not alone the women of the 
country which happens to be the scene of the contest, — 
iheir miseries and degradation are too fearful for contem- 
plation, — ^but the women of the unscathed, of the winning 
side, Ruskin spoke even deeper than he meant, when he 
said that on the breaking out of a war all the women should 
go into black. They should go into mourning, yea, into 
sackcloth and ashes, for into worse than this must the war, 
before it ends, bring many a now innocent wife and maiden. 
The separating of the hitherto jumbled interests and re- 
sponsibilities of the two sexes would make these truths so 
apparent, that one great result of feminine co-operation and 
consultation would be the abandoning the national system 
of warfare, which is as senseless, as wasteful, and more 
wicked than the private wars of the old feudal barons 
which kept the world back for six hundred years. For 
they were ignorant, but we say "we see," therefore we 
" have no cloak for our sin." An international court where 
the disputes of nations could be adjusted, and an interna- 
tional polici of parried soldiers to enforce its decisions, are 
the only agencies whereby the extravagance and demorali- 
zation of war can be prevented, and the problem of the 
applicatipu of brute force in government solved for the 
world atfleo^e, as law and courts of justice and constables 
have solved it for the world's separate commimities. 

H 
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Two Final Considerations. 

At the close of these papers I would say to the women 
who may have been so kind as to read them, that I place 
little stress on the particular plan they propose. Co-operar 
tive Housekeeping may be wholly practicable or wholly 
visionary. But two things women must do somehow, as 
the conditions not only of the future happiness, progress, 
and elevation of their sex, but of its bare respectability and 
morality. 

1st. They mmi earn their own living. 

2d. They muBt be organized among themselves. 

To accomplish these imperative results in the quickest 
and easiest way has alone been my object in trying to 
stimulate them to throw themselves, as it were, upon their 
own resources ; that is, combine together on the capital 
furnished them by men for their domestic expenditures, on 
such a system as to bring a part, at least, of the retail trade 
into their hands, and so gain the independent and responsible 
handling of money, with all its incalculable stimulus to 
invention, enterprise, and independence of thought. 

One question is. Is such a feminine development possible) 
for to many the dream will seem as extravagant as an opium 
vision. I answer, to those who know that to the faint be- 
ginnings of trade among the squalid serfs of the Dark Ages 
Europe owes her powerful middle class, her commerce, her 
manufactures, her constitutional liberties, her greatest 
geniuses, — ourselves, her mighty oflFspring, — my imaginings 
concerning the future unfolding of womanhood will seem 
reasonable enough. Close-shut bud that it has remained 
amid the national storms of ages, who can tell, indeed, 
what forms and colours it will assume when at length the 
Sun of Righteousness pours down upon it iinintercepted his 
gracious beams ! 
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Man and Woman Intellectually and Morally 

Different. 

The other question is, Whether, in case such a feminine 
development be possible, it is desirable ? This every man 
and woman must decide for themselves. It depends upon 
a single consideration. If manhood is commensurate with 
humanity, and womanhood is only an accident, a temporary 
provision of physical nature for the perpetuation of the race, 
then it is probable that nothing worth while V3(mldi follow 
from organizing the world of women. This of course is, and 
always has been, the prevailing sentiment, otherwise there 
is no adequate explanation of the contempt men always 
express for possible feminine achievement and the distrust 
that, in consequence, women themselves have hitherto felt 
of it. 

** * They hunt old trails,' said Cyril, * very well ; 
But when did women ever yet invent ] * " 

This is the whole thing in a sentence. Because women 
do not originate, their practical and mental power is 
esteemed worthless. And yet the great mystery of Nature 
might teach us a very different lesson. Granted that all 
the vitalizing mental power of the race resides with men : 
the analogy from the physical world seems to show that the 
results may be barren enough without true feminine co- 
workers to complete what they can only begin. Therefore 
I, for one, cheerfully surrender to them the point of origin- 
ality ; I may know nothing in the whole realm of thought 
or invention that they have not started. But I also know 
nothing that they have perfected. Their learning, arts, and 
sciences are all one-sided ; their churches inadequate ; their 
governments and societies at once incomplete and rotting 
into dilapidation and decay. One after another their 
melancholy civilizations rise, return upon themselves, and 
are not To judge what men alone can avail for humanity, 
it is quite enough to read an article in a recent number of 
the Nofrih British Review called "The Social Soi'es of 
Britain.'' With all their genius and all their energy, that 
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festering community is the best that the greatest mas- 
culine race the world ever saw can show, after trying a 
thousand years ! while the rapid downward rush of Ameri- 
can politics and morals is filling every thoughtful mind 
with terror. 

Observing all these disorders and shortcomings in the 
masculine administration of affairs, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that there is a missing element somewhere ; 
and as there is no element in humanity beside the two, 
that it must be the feminine element. I think, then, that 
women may very gently say to their brethren, without the 
least disrespect or self-conceit : 

" Ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Adam. We 
will not meddle with your concerns, but, if you please, we 
will just help you by attending to our own, which you have, 
indeed, most kindly tried to manage for us, but have simply 
got into the worst confusion. We deny, altogether, being 
* the lesser man,' and are tired of the rtU of little brother. 
We are not an accident of nature, we are a necessity of 
Eternity. Our souls stamp the sex upon our bodies, not 
our bodies upon our souls. Feminine these are, and femi- 
nine they will remain for ever. Why, then, are we to wait 
for Heaven before we begin our proper development ? Do 
you think that giving a young girl, for a time, the diet and 
exercise of a prize-fighter would turn her into a man ? It 
would only help to make her a physically strong and per- 
fect woman. So, too, the feminine mind and heart cannot 
be made masculine by any abundance of education, freedom, 
and responsibility, but will round, through their means, into 
curves of beauty and harmony, expressive of force and 
health indeed, but from these very qualities only the more 
enchanting. It is not womanhood you get, O men, by the 
conventional repressing process, but childhood ; and thus 
it is that to this day there is no true marriage of the sexes 
on the earth, but a lonely and cruel lord stalks through the 
neglected and unfinished apartments of his ever-widening 
palace, while she who should be his friend, his love, his 
wife, drudges with his menials in the basement, or feebly 
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amuses him in the drawing-room, — always a subject, 
generally a servant, too often a sycophant and a slave." 

What is the matter with men, that they do not wish us 
to be noble, that they are not noble toward us 1 It is that 
they have no faith in the absoluteness of our sex. The 
" feminine,*' the " beautiful" in us constitutes our highest 
value to them. And seeing our modes of life so different 
from their own, they imagine that the secret of the charm 
is in this, and they cannot bear any suggestion of change. 
Then we ourselves must be softly brave against their pre- 
judices and distrust ; must insist that women can very 
easily combine the beautiful and the useful, the real and the 
ideal ; must show them that, not so much the pursuit itself, 
but the manner of it, is feminine or unfeminine ; must 
take care, above all, while we try to advance, that we do 
not throw aside, as some in the van too rashly have, the 
graces, the harmonies, and the reserves of gentle, tradi- 
tional, adorable womanhood. 

Conclusion. 

" Old things are passed away. Behold, all things have 
become new ! '' How profound are the words, and how 
women hate them ! The feminine sphere that for ages 
stood so immovable beneath our feet, the mighty mechani- 
cal powers are rolling, rolling away from under us. In 
great part it is already gone, and sewing-machines, washing- 
machines, machines for every smallest office, are taking from 
us the little that is left of the old manual labour by which 
we once fed and clothed the world, and whose shadow we 
yet cling to so desperately. Crowding us together on the 
fast-lessening area, it would seem as though men were de- 
termined that women should have no longer a serious in- 
terest or an earnest occupation in the universe. But, in 
truth, a wider, freer, sunnier orb, that they themselves have 
created for us, is moving beside us, though all unseen by 
our timid and reluctant eyes. Their mills and factories by 
thousands heap up food and clothing for the world, but un- 
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less it is distributed it is useless. At a ruinous expense 
both to them and to us they accomplish it ; but by plan- 
ning our lives as I have indicated, we can assume this use- 
ful 4^nd profitable office, and thus become again what in the 
beginning we were created, helps, mtei for men in their 
ne^ circumstances, and be in reality, what now we are only 
in name, " Ladies,'' — that is " Loaf-givers," almoners of 
their bounty, not only to our own families, but to all the 
needy, the destitute, the wretched of the whole 'race. 

The leap is wide, and it must be taken together, but it is 
our best chance of uniting the grand and true old feminine 
functions of house-ordeiing, of food-preparing, and of 
clothes-providing, with the noble modem elements of taste 
and culture and freedom. 

" Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
WORK praise her in the gates." 

0, when upon the immortal warp, stamped with the 
simple and majestic figure of the Virtuous Woman, shall 
we modems weave in with glowing thread the stUl more 
resplendent feminine ideal, that all the knowledge and ad- 
vantages of this happier age should teach us ? 

When indeed ? 

" Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon 
us.'' 
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